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BIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS M‘KEAN. cenduct, and requested Mr. Adams, by a candid expla- 
[Continued from page 166 } } nation, to remove the impressions that had been 

Independent in his principles and conduct, Mr. M‘- created. The writs were applied for in form, agree- 
Kean, as Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, performed the ably to the directions of the statute of the 31 Car. 2, ch. 
duties of his office with impartiality and inflexibility. | 25 and the only authority for the confinement of the 
During the progress of the Revolution, Philadelphia ; PT'soners, known to Mr. M‘Kean, was the copy of a let- 
being the seat of the general government, and an object | te? from the Vice President to colonel Lewis Nicola- 
of peculiar watchfulness on the part of the enemy, the His situation, at the time, was such that he had not re. 


just performance of Mr. K‘Kean’s judicial functions re- | ceived a letter, nor seen a newspaper, from Philadel- 
phia, for a fortnight; nor could he learn any particulars 


quired not only the learning of the lawyer, but the un- | P? : 

yielding spirit of the patriot. Proclaiming from the of the affair, except from the two persons who present- 
bench, the law of justice and his country, with distin- ed the writs, and who offered to hima pamphlet written 
guished learning, ability, and integrity, neither fear, nor by the prisoners, stating their case: this he refused to 
read or accept, observing, that he would determine on 


power, could bend-him from the stern line of duty.— a ‘ t 
Regardless of the powers of the crown of Great Britain, the returns to be made tothe writs, and nothing else.— 
The habeas corpus act farmed a part of the code of the 


he did not hesitate to hazard his own life, by causing to 3 ; 
be punished, even unto death, those who were proved Pennsylvania laws, and has always and justly been es- 
to be traitors to their country. Such was the miserable teemed the palladium of liberty. Before that statute, 
fate of Roberts, and Carlisle, the lamented victims of the habeas corpus was considered to bea prerogative 
inflexible justice. Abraham Carlisle wasa carpenter in | ¥Tit, and also aright for the subject; and, if the king 
Philadelphia. When the British took possession of that and his whole council committed any subject, yet, by 
city, he received a commission from sir William Howe, the opinion of all the judges, in times when rights of the 
to watch and guard the gates, with the power of grant- people were not well ascertained, nor sufficiently re- 
ing passports. John Roberts joined the British stand- garded, a habeas corpus ought to be allowed and obey- 
ard at the same time; andthe overt act of aiding and ed. Andthe distinction was, that in such case, upon 
assisting the enemy by joining their armies, was “legul- the return, the prisoner was to be remanded; but if the 
ly and satisfactorily proved.” The trials of these un- commitment was by part of the lords of the council, he 
fortunate men took place in September, 1778, and be- | 4S to be bailed; and if not for a legal cause, he was to 
ing both convicted of high treason, they were, a short be discharged. By the statute, all discretionary power 
time afterwards, executed. in the judges was taken away, and a penalty of five 
But no popular excitement against individuals accu- | hundred pounds sterling imposed, for a refusal, 
sed of offences, could in the slightest degree, divert him | i? the vacation, to allow the writ: so that, if Mr. M* 
from the firm and inflexible discharge of his public duty. | Kean had so soon forgotten the oath which he had, a 
His decision in favour of Samuel Chapman, (Dallas’ few days before taken, common prudence would have 
Reports, vol. i, 53.) evinced the soundness of his judg- taught him neither to incur the forfeiture of ten thou- 
ment, and the disdain he felt for the popular clamour, sand pounds, nor to subject himself, as a judge, to the 
excited by the occasion. Chapman was attainted of high Just censure of the judicious and dispassionate;—the 
treason, in April term, 1781, for not having surrendered | ™Te especially when no injury could arise from return- 
himself on the first of August, 1778, as required by a|!8 the writs, and bringing the parties before him, (ex- 
proclamation issued by the supreme executive council, | ©¢Pt 4 little delay, ) the expense being borne wholly by 
in pursuance of the act of assembly, passed the sixth of | the prisoners, agreeably to the statute. If, upon the 
March, 1778. ‘The charge of the chief justice, which return of the process, he had shown any partiality to- 
resulted in the acquital of the defendant, was learned | W2"ds the prisoners, or sought occasion to favour men 
and circumstantial, embracing a lucid exposition of the who were inimical tu_# cause, which he had espoused 
law, and exciting the unqualified admiration of his pro- | With as much sincerity, and supported with as much 
fessional brethren, while it dissatisficd and disappointed | 2¢4l as any individual in the country, then indeed, he 
those men of violence who thirsted after blood. might have been deservedly blamed and stigmatized ;but 
Soon after his appointment to the office of chief jus- | previous to this, censure, to say no more, was prema- 
tice, an incident occurred, evincing in bold relief the | tues and injudiciously bestowed. “Fiat Justitia, ruat 
independent principle of action which guided his judi- | celum,” he remarks, “is a sentiment which pleases me;’ 
cial career. Twenty persons were confined in’ the | and faithful judges onght not to be subjected to unne- 
Free Mason’s lodge at Philadelphia, on treasonable | C¢*s4ry «difficulties. 
charges; and the popular excitement against them was His firmness in the execution of the laws, is exempli- 
extremely violent. Application was made to the chief | fied by another striking example. In 1778, he issued a 
justice, for writs of habeas corpus in their bebalf, which | warrant against colonel Robert L. Hooper, a deputy 
were granted. This act, at a period of peculiar public | quarter master, charging him with having lhbelled the 
agitation, created great dissatisfaction among the more | magistrates of Pennsylvania, in a letter to Gouverneur 
violent whigs, in which many members of congress par- | Morris, and directing the sheriff of Northampton county 
ticipated. So marked, indeed, was their displeasure, | to bring him before him at Yorktown. Colonel Hooper 
that Mr. M‘Kean, esteeming the opinion of good men | waited on General Greene, then quarter-master-general, 
next to the approbation of a good conscience, consider- | to enquire whether the circumstances of the army would 
ed himself called upon to justify his proceedings, in a | admit ofhis absence. General Greene, in a letter to 
letter to the honourable John Adams, dated nineteenth | Mr. M‘Kean, dated, Camp, Valley Forge, third June, 
Capmayee’s we in which he stated the reasons of his | 1778, observed, among other things relative to the sub- 
OL. 8 23. 








ject, that, as the army was just on the wing, he could | 
not, without great necessity, “consent”’ to colonel Heop- | 
er’s being absent, as there was no other person who) 
could give the necessary aid on that occasion; and he | 
requested that Hooper might enter into a recognizance, 

with ample sureties, toappear at any court where he | 
was legally answerable. This direct interference of the | 
military with the civil authority, roused the official spi- 
rit ofthe chief justice, and occasioned the following | 
severe, but just answer: 
Yorktown, June 9, 1778. | 
Sir, 

I have just now received your favour of the third in- | 
stant, and am nota little surprised that the sheriff of | 
Northampton county should have permitted colonel | 
Robert L. Hooper, after he was arrested by virtue of | 
my precept, to wait upon you, until he had appeared | 
before me. 

You say, sir, ‘‘colonel Hooper waited upon me to 
communicate his situation, and to know if the circum- 
stances of the army would admit of his absence; but, as | 
the army is just uponthe wing, and part of it will, in 
all probability, march through his district, I could not, 
without great necessitiy, consent to his being absent, as 
there is no other person that can give the necessary aid | 
upon this occasion.” 

I do not think, sir, that the absence, sickness, or even | 
death, of Mr. Hooper, could be attended with such a} 
consequence that no other person could be found, who | 
could give the necessary aid upon this occasion: but, | 
what attracts my attention the most, is your observation | 

| 
| 
| 


\ 


that you cannot, without great necessity, consent lo his 
being absent. As to that, sir, I shall notask your consent, 
nor that of any other person, in or out of the army, 
whether my precept shall be obeyed or not, in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The warrant for the arrest of Mr. Hooper being spe- 
cial, no other magistrate can take cognizance thereof 
but myself. ‘The mode you propose, of giving bail, 
cannot be adopted, for many reasons. 

Ishould be very sorry to find that the execution of 
criminal law should impede the operations of the army, 
in any instance; but much more so, to find the latter im- 
pede the former. 

Iam, Sir, 
With much respect, 
Your must obedient humble servant, 
Tuomas M‘Kran, 


MaJsOR-GENERAL GREENE. 

There is a strain of inflexible firmness, and unshrink- 
ing dignity, pervading this letter, admirably illustra- 
tive of the whole course of his judicial conduct. 

Mr. M‘Kean industriously devoted himself to the dis- | 
charge of the duties of chief justice until the year 1799, 
when he was elected governor of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. In all the qualifications of the judge, it 
may, without hesitation, be said, that he had few equals 
in this or any other country. The dignity which 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania preserved, and the 
reverence which it inspired, while he presided over it, | 
are still spoken of in high terms by those who remem.- | 
ber it, and his judicial opinions, at a period when the | 
law of the state was unsettled, and when a master mind | 
was requisite to reduce it to a system, have established | 
for him the reputation of being one of the ablest law- | 
yers of hiscountry. His memory is, to the present day, 
held in profound respect and veneration, in the courts 
of justice, and successive judges have, by their unvary- | 
ing testimony, given unfading lustre to his judicial fame. | 
“Chief justice M‘Kean,” observes a late judge of the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania, “was a great man: his 
merit in the profession of the law, and asa judge, has | 
never been sufficiently appreciated. itis only since I 
have been upon the bench, that I have been able to 
conceive a just idea of the greatness of his merit. His 
legal learning was profound and accurate; but, in the 
words of the poet, 
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Matcriem superabat opus——; 


The lucidity of his explication, and the perspicuity o 
his language, which isthe first excellence in the com- 
munication of ideas, was perfect; but I never saw equal- 
led, his dignity of manner, in delivering a charge to a 
jury, oron a law argument, to the bar. But what is 
still more,his comprehension of mind in taking notes,so 


| as to embrace the sulstance, and yet omit nothing mate- 
| rial, has appeared to me inimitable.” 


The attempt to impeach the conduct of Mr. M‘Kean, 
as chief justice, in 1788,requires particuler explanation. 
Eleazer Oswald, editor of the Independent Gazetteer, 
published an address to the public,manifestly tending to 
interrupt the course of justice, and attempting to pre- 
judice the minds of the people, in a cause then depend- 
ing, in which he was defendant; and by that means, 
striving te defeat the plaintiff’s claim to justice, and to 
stigmatise the Judges whose duty it was to administer 
the laws. For this contempt of court, as it was deter- 
mined by the unanimous opinion of the four judges, he 
was sentenced by the court to pay a fine of ten pounds 
to the commonwealth, and to “be imprisoned for the 
space of one month, that is, from the fifteenth day of 
July to the fifteenth day of August.”? The sentence,on the 
point of imprisonment, was entered on the record, “for 
the space of one month,’’ without taking notice of the 
explanatory words used by the court: (‘from the /if- 
teenth day of July tothe fifleenth day of August.’’) At 
the expiration of the legal month, (/wenty-eight-days,) 
Mr. Oswald demanded his discharge; but with this, the 
sheriff,who had heard the sentence pronounced,refused 
to comply, until he had consulted the chief justice.— 
Mr. M‘Kean, remembering the meaning and words of 
the court, told this officer at first, that he was bound 
to detain his prisoner till the morning of the fifteenth 
of August: but, having shortly afterwards examined the 
record, he wrote to the sheriff, that Mr. Oswald, agree- 
ably to the entry there, was entitled to bis discharge. 

On the fifth of September, 1788, Mr. Oswald pre- 
sented a memorial to the general assembly, in which he 
stated the proceedings against him, complained of the 
decision of the court, and ofthe direction of the chief 
justice to the sheriff, by which, he alleged, his confine- 
ment had afterwards been illegally protracted. He, 
finally, called uponthe house to determine ‘“‘whether 
the judges did not infringe the constitutionin direct 
terms, in the sentence they had pronounced; and whe- 


| ther of course, they had not made themselves proper 


objects of impeachment.” The assembly resolv- 
ed itself into a committee of the whole, to hear the 
evidence in support of the charges exhibited; and three 
days were consumed in the examination of witnesses. — 
William Lewis, esquire, as a member of the house, 
then delivered an elaborate argument, in vindication of 
the conduct of the judges; and, after a long, learned, 


‘and eloquent speech, concluded by observing, that, 
| upon the whole, the only grounds of impeachment, were 


bribery, corruption, gross pattiality, or wilful and arbi- 
trary oppression; and as none of these had been proyed 
Mr. Oswald’s memorial ought to be dismissed; that it 
would be preferable to return tu a state of nature, than 
to live in a state of society upon the terms which that 
memorial presented;—terms, which left the weak and 
the innocent, a prey to the powerful and the wicked; 
and which gave to falsehood and licentiousness, all that 
was due to freedom and totruth. Mr. Findley next 
rose, and delivered his sentiments with ability and pre- 
cision, in opposition to Mr. Lewis’s argument. When 
he had concluded, Mr .Fitzsimmons submitted the fol- 


_ lowing resolution: 


* Resolved, That this house, having, ina committee 
of the whole, gone into a full examination of the charges 
exhibited by Eleazer Oswald, of arbitrary and oppres- 


sive proceedings in the justices of the supreme court 


against the said Eleazer Oswald, are of opinion, that 
the charges are unsupported by the testimony adduced 
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and, consequently, that there is no just cause for im- 
peaching the said justices.” 

The proposition contained in this resolution, gave 
rise to a short, but animated conversation. On the one 


hand it was said, that admitting that there was no ground | 
of impeachment, it was not intended to concede that | 


the facts represented in the memorial had not been 
proved: and, on the other hand, it was answered, that 
if there had been proof that the memarialist, according 
to the complaint, ‘*was immured in prison, without even 
the shadow of a trial, for an imaginary offence,” it 
would have been the indispensable duty ofthe legisla- 
ture to vote for an impeachment. A compromise, at 


length took place, and the committee of the whole | 


agreed to report the following resolution: 


‘Resolved, That the charges exhibited by Mr. Elea- | 
zer Oswald against the justices of the supreme court, | 
and the testimony given in support of them, are not a | 


sufficient ground for impeachment.” 

But, when this report was called up for the decision 
of the house, it was postponed, (and consequently 
lost,) on motion of Mr. Clymer, in order to introduce 
the resolution originally proposed by Mr. Fitzsimmons 
inthe committee. Mr. Findley then claimed the at- 
tention of the members, and presented the following 
resolutions to the chair, to supersede Mr. Clymer’s mo- 
tion: é 

“Resolved, That the proceedings of the supreme court 


against Mr. Eleazer Oswald, in punishing him by fine | 


or imprisonment, at their discretion, for a constructive 
or implied contempt, not committed in the presence of 


the court, nor against any officer, or order thereof, but | 


for writing and publishing improperly, or indecently, 


respecting a cause depending before the supreme court, | 
and respecting some of the judges of said court, was | 


an unconstitutional exercise of judicial power, and sets 
an alarming precedent, of the most dangerous conse- 
quence, to the citizens of this commonwealth.”’ 


“Resolved, Vhat it be specially recommended to the | 


ensuing general assembly, to define the nature and ex- 
tent of contempts, and direct their punishment.” 

An interesting debate arose upon these resolutions. 
Mr. Findley ably supported his propositions upon the 


spirit of the constitution, and the expediency of the | 


thing itself. But, it was satisfactorily answered by Mr. 
Lewis; Ist, That the legislative power is ‘confined to mak- 
tng the law, and cannot interfere in the interpretation; 
which is the natural and exclusive province of the judi- 
cial branch of the government; and secondly, That the 
recommendation to the succeeding assembly would be 


nugatory; for the courts of justice derive their powers | 


from the constitution, a source paramount to the legis- 
lature; and consequently, what is given to them by the 
former cannot he taken from them by the latter. 

Mr. Findley’s motions were lost by a considerable 
majority; and at length, Mr. Fitzsimmon’s original reso- 
lution, revived by Mr. Clymer, was adopted by the 
house, and the memorial, of course rejected. 


{In pronouncing the judgment of the court in the case | 
of Oswald, chief justice M‘Kean made the following re- | 


marks: ‘‘Some doubts were suggested whether even a 
contempt of the court was punishable by attachment: 
not only my brethren and myself, but likewise all the 
judges of England, think, that without this power, no 
court could possibly exist; nay, that no contempt could, 
indeed, be committed against us, we should be so truly 
contemptible. The law upon the subject is of immemo- 
rial antiquity; and there is not any period when it 
can be said to have ceased, or discontinued. On this 
point, therefore, we entertain no doubt.” These ob- 
servations have since been repeatedly quoted as conclu- 
sive on the subject of contempts, and were cited, with 
approbation, in the famous debate, a few years ago, in 
the case of John Anderson, in the house of representa- 
tives of the United States. 

Mr. M‘Kean was a member of the convention of Penn- 
sylyania, which ratified the constitution of the United 
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| States. Delegated from the city of Philadelphia, he 
attended its first meeting on the twentieth of Novem- 
ber 1787. On the twenty-third, Mr. M‘Kean, who, with 
| Mr. Wilson, took the lead in the proceedings, moved 
that the constitution, as proposed by the late Federal 
convention, be read; and on the twenty-sixth, the con- 
vention having been properly organized, and_ the pre- 
liminary arrangements concluded, he opened the impor- 
tant and unprecedented subject by a short speech, con- 
cluding with the motion, ‘*That this convention do as- 
sent to, and ratify, the constitution agreed to on the se- 
venteenth of September last, by the convention of the 
United States of America, held at Philadelphia.” The 
long and eloquent speech delivered by bim on the 
eleventh of December, embraced a clear and compre- 
hensive view of the whole subject. He unfolded, in a 
masterly manner, the principles of free government; 
demonstrated the superior advantages of the federal 
constitution; and satisfactorily answered every objection 
which had been suggested. Arranging these objec- 
| tions under ten distinct heads, he considered them sin- 
gly, and delivered his refutation of them in a lucid and 
‘forcible manner. He concluded this powerful argu- 
gument in these words: ‘The ubjections to this con- 
stitution having been answered, and all done away, it 
remains pure and unhurt, and this alone is a forcible ar- 
gument of its goodness. I am sure, Mr. President, 
that nothing can prevail with me to give my vote 
for ratifying it, but a conviction, from comparing 
'the argument on both sides, that the not doing it 
is liable to more inconvenience and danger than the 
doing it. 

“1. If you do it, you strengthen the government and 
people of these United States, and will thereby have 
the wisdom and assistance of all the states. 
| f, You will settle, establish, and firmly perpetu- 
| ate, our independence, by destroying the vain hopes of 
| all its enemies, both at home and abroad. 

“II. You will encourage your allies to join with you; 
| nay, to depend, that what has been stipulated or shall 
| hereafter be stipulated and agreed upon, will be punctual- 
| ly performed; and other nations will be induced to en- 
| ter into treaties with you. 
“IV. It will have a tendency to break our parties and 
| divisions, and by that means, lay a firm and solid foun- 
| dation for the future tranquillity and happiness of the 
| United States in general, and of this state in particu- 
lar. 
| «Vy. It will invigorate your commerce,and encourage 
| ship building. 
“VI. It will have a tendency, not only to prevent any 
| other nation from making war upon you, but from of- 
fering you any wrong or even insult. 
| ‘In short, the advantages that must result from it, 
are oviously so numerous and important, and have 
_been so fully and ably pointed out by others, that it ap- 
| pears to be unnecessary to enlarge on this head. 
|  **The law sir, has been my study from my infancy, 
and my only profession. I have gone through the 
circle of office, in the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, departments of government; and from all my study, 
observation, and experience, [ must declare, that from 
a full examination and due consideration of this sys- 
tem, it appears to me the best the world has yet seen. 

“1 congratulate you on the fair prospect of its being 
adopted, and am happy in the expectation of seeing ac- 
complished, what has been long my ardent wish,—that 
you will hereafter have a salutary permanency in mag- 
istracy, and stability in the laws.” 

Although Mr. M‘Kean was not a member of the con- 
vention which framed the federal constitution, he was 
neither inattentive nor inactive, with regard to its pro- 
ceedings. From the character of the delegates, a 
great portion of whom had been members of the revo- 
lutionary congress, in 1774, 1775, 1776, or 1777, he 
entertained strong hopes that public utility would be 
derived from their deliberations. -‘But,” he remarks, 
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*‘the present popular opinion is, that we should be very 
jealous of conferring power on any man, or body of men. 
Indeed, we seem afraid to enable any one to do good, 
lest he should do evil.””. He was long an advocate for 
the just rights of the smaller, against the overbearing 
influence and power of the larger states. A vote by 
states was insisted upon by him in the first congress of 
1765, and in that held in Philadelphia, in 1774; and the 
concession was then made by the other states. At the 
meeting of the federal convention, he delivered to the 
delegates from Delaware, notes of the arguments used 
on those occasions, and at the same time offered, in 
private, his reasons in support of the security of the 
smaller states, to many members who represented the 
larger. His influence prevailed; and the result was 
the compromise which pervades the present system. 

The amendment of the constitution of the state of 
Pennsylvania was an object of high importance and 
general interest. ‘‘Perhapsa more singular contrivance 
to produce precipitation and incaution in that depart- 
ment, where deliberation was a duty, and to generate 
slowness and irresolution, when vigour, promptitude 
and secrecy, were required, was never exhibited than 
in this constitution.”” <A single legislature, without 
check or control, possessing a power of hastily passing 
the most important laws, restrained only by the necessi- 
ty of publishing the bill, for the consideration of their 
constituents, yet without being required to wait any 
length of time to obtain a knowledge of their opinions 
on it; an executive council composed of a member from 
every county, multiplying as the number of counties in- 
creased; a septennial judicature, and an_ inefficient 
council of censors who were to revise the proceedings 
of the Legislature, without the power to repeal what 
they saw the strongest reasons to condemn, formed 
some of the features of this extraordinary frame of go- 
vernment. To relieve the people of Pennsylvania from 
the operation of such a system, had long been an ob- 
ject of solicitude. But it had many friends. As a pro- 
duct of the revolution, to approve, it was sometimes 
considered as atest of political rectitude. The name 
of Franklin was used torecommend it to popular fa- 
vour, although it was believed by many, that his placid 
quiescence,together with some sportive effusions in an- 
swer to objections raised against it, was the greatest ex- 
tent of the patriarch’s exertions in its favor. It was,also, 
asserted that his opponents aimed at aristocratical inno- 
vation, not untinctured with the spirit of monarchy. 
On this subject, Mr. M‘Kean formed an early opinion; 
and in aletter to John Adams, dated thirtieth April 
1787, he made the following remarks: ‘*The balance 
of the one, the few, and the many, is not well poised in 
the state: the legislature is too powerful for the execu- 
tive and judicial branches of government; besides, it 
can too easily make laws, and too easily alter or repeal 
them. We have but one branch in our legislature, and 
are divided into two parties, called by the names of re- 
publicans and constitutionalists; and they are yet pretty 
nearly equal in numbers and merit. We must have 
another branch, and a negative in the executive, stabil- 
ity in our laws, and permanency in our magistracy, be- 
fore we shall be reputable, safe, and happy.”? But he 
was opposed to any other than necessary alterations. 
“In general,” said he ‘‘! dislike innovations, especially 
in the administration of justice; and {| would avoid tam- 
pering with constitutions of government, as with edge- 
teols.”” 

Atlength in 1788, a majority of the legislature was se- 
cured in favour of calling a convention, not openly to 
makea new constitution, but to consider in what re- 
spects the old one required alteration and amendment. 
At the election in 1789, Mr. M‘Kean was appointed a 
delegate to this convention, from the city of Philadel- 
phia. Itcommenced on Tuesday, the twenty-fourth of 
November, 1789, on which day the honorable Thomas 
Mifflin was elected President. Composed of the first 
talents that Pennsylvania afforded, Mr: M‘Kean render- 
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ed himself conspicuous in its proceedings, and the force 
of his knowledge and opinions was felt, and justly ap- 
preciated. 

‘*Che mere reformation of the old constitution was 
abandoned as hopeless, but in the composition ofa new 
one, some variety of opinion was manifested: democrat- 
ic inclinations prevailed with one party, while the other 
sought, in the establishment of a firm and active execu- 
tive, in an independent judiciary, in a legislature of two 
branches, and in most carefully prescribing the limits 
of each, and preventing encroachments on the func- 
tions of others, not to establish an aristocracy, but to 
secure a self-balanced government, possessing the unit- 
ed properties of cautious deliberation, energetic ac- 
tion, and uuinfluenced decision.” Although the al- 
most unlimited right of suffrage contained in it is by 
many deemed a blemish, the constitution that was final- 
ly adopted, may be considered as an admirable model 
as a careful discrimination in practice, and a sound de- 
lineation in principle, of a representative republic, 
securing force to the government, and freedom to the 
people. 

Mr. M‘Kean was actively employed, during the first 
week of the sitting, in forming the preliminary arrange- 
ments of the convention. On the first of December, 
when that body resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole, “to take into consideration whether, and where- 
in, the constitution of the state required alteration or 
amendment,” he was appointed chairman. The sub- 
ject of the constitution was, throughout the session of 
the convention, principally discussed in the committee, 
over which he presided: hence he was precluded from 
taking that active part in the debates, which he would, 
| otherwise, have probably done. It appears, however 
| that while on the floor, his attention was greatly devot- 
ed to the measure in agitation, and that he was engaged 
oe spirit in the deliberations of the convention. It 

is worthy of particular notice, that the provision “for 
ne establishment of schools throughout the state, in 


such a manner that the poor may be taught gratis,”’ was 
made on the proposition of Mr. M‘Kean.—On his re- 
tirement from the chair, it was unanimously resolved, 
on the twenty-ninth of January, 1790, ‘‘that the thanks 
ofthe committee be given to the honorable Mr. M‘Kean, 
for his able and impartial conduct while chairman there- 
of.” 


To be continued. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
CHAPTER IL. 

[conTINUED FROM PAGE 175,] 


The first introduction of the people called Quakers, into 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania; with the visits of John 
Burnyeat, George Fox, Walliam Edmundson, and 
others. 

[1665.] Several of the people called Quakers, had 
removed to settle at Middletown and other places in 
East Jersey, before the year 1665. In that year, arriv- 
ed the first ship from England that brought any of them 
to the western part: she landed her passengers at Sa- 
lem, where many of them remained. In the year 1677 
others followed, and settled at Burlington and Glouces- 
ter. Afterwards they continued coming fast; so that 
there were many settlements of them in New Jersey, 

| before William Penn had obtained his grants of Penn- 
sylvania; in 1681 and 1682 several ships arrived there, 
and more quickly followed; so that from this time for- 

ward, the settlements in both provinces increased to a 

degree that could scarcely have been imagined, but a 

| few years before.* 


[1671.] It was in the-year 1671, that 





John Burnyeat, 





* For a more particular account of the arrival of these 
ships and passengers, the reader is referred to the au- 
thor’s Histories of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
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one of the first ministers of the society of Friends, be- | have been in at this time, may have some idea of the 


ing on his second religious visit to the churches of his | difficulties these travellers went through; and theugh it 
brethren in North Amerjca, (his first having been in | is easily seen they must have been considerable, yet 
1665,) and at Long Island hearing of some friends at | those that Josiah Coale, Thomas Thirston, and Thomas 
Middletown in East Iersey, came to visit, and had some }Chapman underwent, were greater. Those three 
meetings among them, after which he returned to Long | Friends having travelled on foot from Virginia to Bos- 
Island. ton, near 700 miles,* so early as the year 1661, when 

[1672.] In the year 1672, our worthy Friend, George | there could be neither track nor Christian inhabitant for 
Fox, passed through New Jersey. He first came from | a great part of the way. This, at their arrival in New 
Jamaica into Maryland, and there meeting with John | England, is said to have astonished their persecutors, 
Burnyeat, Robert Withers, and George Pattison, they | the way having been accounted in a manner impassible 
together went from thence to New England by land. | for any but Indians, many of whom were warriors, but 
In their way thither they touched at New Castle, and | kind to our travellers. It was winter, and they had not 
from thence with much difficulty crossed Delaware, | only cold and hunger to encounter with, but were in 
By the help of guides*they rode through the woods to | danger of being devoured by wild beasts, or of perishing 
Middletown, when George Fox visited the Friends | in unknown marshes ard bogs. Having on this occasion 
thereabouts; and after a short stay at the house of Ri- | mentioned Josiah Coale, before he is parted with, his 





chard Hartshorne,* were by him carried over the Bay | 
to Long Island. After the first had completed his vi- | 
sit to the eastward, he returned by the way of New 
York to Mid iletown, and thence went to Shrewsbury, 


concluding moments may not be improperly attended 
to. Among other expressions were these: “I have’ 
says he, ‘*walked in faithfulness with the Lord; I have 
thus far finished my testimony, and have peace with 


where at that time was a meeting of Friends; a meeting 
house building, and a monthly and general meeting es- 
tablished, for keeping good order and government. | John Burnyeat (before mentioned) came, in the year 
During his stay there, an uncommon accident happen- | 1672, a third time into New Jersey, about Middletown; 
ed, which for the use it may be of to others in a like | and as he writes himself, had several blessed meetings 
circumstance, deserves particular mention. One John | there,& then returned to L. Island from whence he came. 
Jay, a Friend of Barbadoes, who came with George [1675.] Our worthy Friend William Edmundson, from 
Fox and his then companions, Robert Withers, James | Ireland in the year 1675, came a second time into Ame- 
Lancaster and George Pattison, from Rhode Island, and | rica. He took shipping at Cork, in a vessel bound to 
intended to accompany them to Maryland, being to | Barbadoes, and after about five months stay there, took 
make trial of a horse, mounted him to that end. The | his passage to Rhode Island. He visited New England, 
horse was unruly, and before he was aware; ran away | and then came into New Jersey, and had several meet- 
with and threw his rider down upon his head, so that the | ings in Shrewsbury; from thence he went to Middle- 
fall! was thought to have broke his neck. He was ac- town, and hada large meeting at Richard Hartshorne’s, 
cordingly taken up for dead, carried a considerable | to which came one Edward Tarff, (tainted with the 
distance, and laid on the trunk of a fallen tree. George | spirit of Ranterism, and a kind of madman.) He had his 
Fox made what haste he could to the man, and having | face blacked, and said it was his justification and sanc- 
examined him, concluded he was dead; but standing by | tification, and began to sing and dance; going up to 
him pitying his family, and taking hold of his hair he | William Edmundson, he called him ‘‘old rotten priest,” 
found his neck so limber that it might be turned any | saying ‘‘he had lost the power of God.” The latter 
way, and after some further examination, was willing to told him the was mad:’ he replied “that he lied, for that 
make an experiment, whether his neck might not be | he was moved of the Lord to come and reprove him in 
restored to its former position, and thereupon putting | that manner.” William, looking on him with the au- 
one hand under the man’s chin, and the other behind | thority of a power the other was a stranger to, ‘‘chal- 
his head, and raising it two or three times with his whole | lenged him and his God that sent him, to look him in the 
strength, brought it into place, and soon perceived his | face one hour, or half an hour.” Upon this Tarff left 
neck recovered its stiffness, and that he began first to | him, and gave him opportunity of speaking what he had 


rattle in the throat, then to breathe, to the amazement | to say to the people, purporting among other things, 
of those present, and with care recovered so well as to | 


the Lord; his Majesty is with me, and his crown of life 
is upon me” and expired. 








| that the Ranterst had departed from the power of God, 
be able to ride with his friends to meeting the next day, 


and several hundred miles afterwards. From Shrews- 
bury,George Fox and his companions returned to Mid- 


dietown, had a meeting there with Friends, and from 


thence journied to Delaware, where by the help of the 
Indians and their canoes they got over, swimming their 
horses by the sides of the canoes, and travelled to New 
Castle. In this journey, they underwent many diffi- 
culties, sometimes lying in the woods, sometimes in In- 
dian wigwams and other mean places; crossing creeks, 
swamps, and bogs, and at times they were but scantily 
supplied with provisions. The Indians were very kind 
and friendly to them, and when they got to New Cas- 
tle, they met with a handsome reception from the Go- 
vernor,t and had a pretty large meeting there, it being 
the first ever held at that place. From thence he re- 
turned to Mafvland, and so back again to England.— 
Whoever knows this country and the situation it must 





* A Friend who had removed there from London.— 
His benevolence and public character did him credit to 
the day of his death, which was not till after a long 
course of years. He came there in the 7th month, O. 
S. 1669, and was the ancestogfrom whom descended a 
numerous family, yet inhabitants of those parts. 


{ Captain Carre went commonly. under the denomi- 
nation of Governor, among the inhabitants here. 


and were bewitched by a transforming spirit into strong 
delusions. The people were tender and loving, and 
his friends glad of his visit. Next morning they took 
their journey through the wilderness, towards Mary- 
i land, intending to cross Delaware at the Falls; Rich- 
ard Hartshorne and Eliakim Wardel accompanying 
‘them, and hired an Indian man to conduct them, 
but he led them wrong, and left them in the woods. 
When it was late they alighted, put their horses to grass, 
and kindled a fire by a little brook, convenient for wa- 
| ter to drink, and there took their lodging till morning, 
but were still at a loss concerning the way, being all 
strangers to it. Harteshorne advised their going to Ra- 
riton river, about ten miles back as was supposed, to 
find out a small landing place from New York, from 
whence there was a small path to Delaware Falls; ac- 
cordingly they rode back, and in some time found the 
‘landing place and a little path, bere Hartshorne and 
Wardell taking leave of them returned back. William 





* It is near 700 miles on the post road; very probably 
they must have travelled near twice that distance, as 
they were strangers to the way, and would be obliged 
to head a great number of swamps, creeks and rivers. 

+ Inthe governments of New York and New England, 
about this time, were many of these people, whose un- 
accountable enthusiasm drove them very great lengths. 
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Edmundson and those with him travelled all that day, | 


and at night kindled a fire in the woods and lay by it: 
next day, about nine in the morning they got well to 
the Falls, where they found an Indian man, woman and 
boy with a canoe; these they hired with some wampum 


to help them over with their canoe, swimming their | 
horses. They got well over, and by the directions they | 


had received from their friends, travelled towards Del- 
aware Town, On the west side of the river Delaware; 
when they had rode some miles, stopping to bait their 
horses and eat of what they had, there came up a Fin- 
land man, well horsed, who spoke English; he soon per- 
ceived what they were, and gave them an account of 


several of their friends; his house was as far as they | 


could ride that day, there he conducted them, and lodg- 
ed them kindly. The next morning being the first day 


of the week, they went to Upland, (since named Ches- | 


ter,) where a few Friends were met at Robert Wade’s 
house. After meeting was over, they took boat and 


went to Salem, where they met with John Fenwick and | 


several families of Friends, (who with those at Chester 
had come from England in that year with John Fen- 
wick,) having ordered their horses to be brought by 
land to meet them at Delaware Town. At Salem they 
had a meeting among their Friends, and when that was 
over, had a hearing of several small differences, and 
used their endeavours to make peace among the parties 


contending. Next day they again took boat, accompa- | 
nied by several of their friends, for Delaware Town, or | 


New Castle, and there met with their horses, but had 


some difficulty in obtaining entertainment, the inhabi- | 


tants being most of them Dutch and Finns, and addict- 
ed to drunkenness. 
selves to the chief magistrate* of the place, to complain, 
that being travellers, and having money to pay for what 
necessaries they wanted, they could not obtain lodging 
for their money. The magistrate received them cour- 


teously and went with them to an ordinary, and com.- | 
manded the person who kept it to provide them lodg. | 


ing, and some time after sent his man to tell William 
Edmundson that he might send to him for any thing he 
wanted, and he should have it. Here they lodge: that 
night, and. the next morning accompanied by Robert 
Wade and another Friend, they set forward on their 
jonrney towards Maryland, travelled hard and late, at 
night arrived at William Southerby’s, who then lived at 
Sassafrax river. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


The care of Friends for the public performance of Divine | 
Worship— Meetings for that purpose, and for discipline | 
established at Burlinglon—A correspondence opened | 
from thence with their brethren in England—The reli- | 


They were obliged to apply them- | 


years; then changed it to the house of Thomas Gardiner, 
where it was held during his life, and at his widow’s af- 
terwards till a meeting house was built. And having 
known the benefit of meetings once a month for order- 
ing the business of the society, at the places they came 
from, in about seven months they established them here. 
The first thing done was to agree that a collection 
should be made once a month for the relief of the poor. 
Soon after care was taken to discourage all from being 
concerned in selling strong liquors to the Indians.— 
From this time till the year 10681, when Pennsylvania 
began first to be settled under William Penn, there 
were thirteen couple passed for marriage at Burlington 
monthly meeting. During the time above mentioned, 
there arrived several ships in West Jersey, with many 
families and passengers, of which I have no particular 
account; but besides the Friends mentioned before, I 
find the following to have been active among their 
friends and neighbours at Burlington, which therefore 
must, most of them, have arrived:in that interval, viz. 
Jobn Butcher, Henry Grubb, William Butcher, William 
Brightwen, Thomas Gardiner, Thomas Foulk, Jehn 
Bourten, Samuel Jennings, Seth Smith, Walter Pum- 
phrey, Thomas Ellis, James Satterthwait, Richard Ar- 
nold, John Woolman, John Stacy, Thomas Eves, John 
Payne, Samuel Cleft, William Cooper, John Shinn, Wil- 
liam Biles. Somewhere about this time, or within a 
year or two afterwards came also John Skien, Anthony 
Morris, Samuel Bunting, Francis Collins, Thomas Ma- 
thews, Christopher Wetheril!, John Dewsbury, John 
Day, Richard Basnitt, John Antrim, William Biddle and 
Samuel Furnace. 

Many worthy women were also among the first set- 
tlers of West Jersey, of which number were the follow- 
ing: Elizabeth Gardiner, Sarah Biddle, Elizabeth Hoo- 
ten, Helen Skien, Ann Butcher, Susanna Brightwen, 
Mary Crips, Frances Antram, Frances Taylor, Ann Jen- 
nings, Joan Atkinson, Susanna Budd, Judith Noble, 
Anne Peachey. 

[1680.] In the year 1680, Friends of the monthly 
meeting of Burlington, first began their correspondence 
with their brethren of the yearly meeting in London, by 
the following Epistle. 

‘*Dear friends and Brethren, 

Whom God hath honoured with His 
heavenly presence, and crowned with dominion, as 
some of us have been eye witnesses, (and in our mea- 
sures, partakers with you) in these solemn annual as- 
semblies, in the remembrance of which our hearts and 
souls are consolated, and do bow before the Lord with 
reverent acknowledgment to Him to whom it belongs 
forever. . 

“And, dear friends, being fully satisfied of your love, 


gious visits of sundry European Friends— Meetings for care and zeal for the Lord and his truth, and your tra- 
worship and business at Chester—A number of Friends | vail and desire for the promotion of it; hath given us en- 


from Ireland settle in Salem and Gloster counties— | 


couragement to address ourselves to you, and request 


Meetings there—George Fox’s Epistles to Friends of your assistance in these following particulars, being sen- 
these Provinces— The establishment of a Yearly Meet- | sible of the need of it, and believing that it will con- 
ing in Burlington and of several inferiour meetings in| duce to the honour of God, and benefit of his people; 


both Provinces. 


| for the Lord having, by an overruling providence cast 


[1668.] In and about the year 1668, there had arrived | our lots in this remote part of the world, our care and 
in West Jersey, as hinted before, a body of Friends.— | desire is that he may be honoured in us, and through 
They had found many straggling settlements of Dutch | us, and his dear truth which we profess, may be in good 


and Swedes, who were of some service to them, but ra- 
ther, as they thought, looked on them with a jealous 
eye, the Indians however were exceeding kind, and by 
their assistance, both as to food and otherwise, they were 
enabled to get things before long in tolerable order. 
One of their first cares was to provide for religious 
worship; for that purpose those at Burlington first made 
a tent covered with sail cloth to meet under, and kept 
meetings constantly at stated times, till John Woolston 
having got his house ready, (the first framed house in 
Burlington,) they met there, and continued to hold 
meetings both for worship and business for near three 





repute and esteem, by those who are yet strangers 
to it. 

“Dear friends, our first request to you is, that in your 
several counties & meetings, out of which any may trans- 
port themselves into this place, that you will be pleased 
to take care that we may have certificates concerning 
them, for here are several honest innocent people that 
brought no certificates with them, from the respective 
monthly meetings, not foreseeing the service of them, 


and so never desired any, which for the future supply of 


such defect, do intreat yqu that are sensible of the need 
of certificates, to put them in mind of them: for in some 
cases where certificates are required and that have none, 
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be had from England, besides the bazard of letters mis- 
carrying, which is very uneasy to the parties immedi- 
ately concerned, and no ways grateful to us; yet in some 
cases necessily urgeth it, or we must act very unsafely, 
and particularly in cases of marriage, in which we are 
often concerned. So if the parties that come are single 


and marriageable at their coming away, we desire to be | 


certified of their clearness, or unclearness, from other 
parties, and what else you think meet for us to know, 
and if they have parents, whether they will commit 
them to the care of Friends in general, in the matter, 
or appoint any particular, whom they can trust. And 
if any do incline to come that profess truth, and yet 
walk disorderly, and so become dishonourable to truth 
and the profession they have made of it, we do desire to 
be certified of them and it, by some other hand, (as 
there is frequent opportunities from London of doing, 
it,) for we are sensible that here are several that left no 
good savour in their native land, from whence they 
came; and it may be probable that more of that kind 
may come, thinking to be absconded in this obscure 

lace. But blessed be the Lord, he hath a people here 
whom he hath provoked to a zealous affection for the 
glory of his name, and are desirous that the hidden 
things of Esau may be brought to light, and in it be con- 
demned; for which cause we thus request your assis- 
tance, as an advantage.and furtherance to the work. For 
tho’ some have not thought it necessary, either to bring 
certificates themselves, or require any concerning oth- 
ers, we are not of the mind, and do leave it to the wise 
in heart to judge whence it doth proceed; for tho’ we 
desire this as an additional help to us, yet not as some 
have surmised, that we wholly build upon it, without 
exercising our own immediate sense as God shall guide 
us. Some we know that have been otherwise deserv- | 
ing, but have unadvisedly denied this impartial right of | 
a certificate, and very hardly could obtain it, merely | 
through the dislike of some to their undertakings in 
their coming hither; which we believe to be an injury, | 
and though we would not that any should reject any | 
sound advice or counsel in the matter, yet we do believe | 
that all the faithful ought to be left to God’s direction | 
in the matter, most certainly knowing by the surest evi- | 
dence, that God hath a hand in the removal of some to 
this place, which we desire that all that are inclined to 
come hither, who know God, may be careful to know, 
before they attempt it, lest their trials become insup- | 
portable to them, but if this they know, they need not 
fear, for the Lord is known by sea and land, the shield 
and strength of them that fear him. 

“And, dear friends, one thing more we think needful 
to intimate to you, to warn and advise all that come, 
professing truth, that they be careful and circumspect | 
in their pas-age, for it is well Known to some of you, | 
that such as are employed in sea affairs, are commonly 
men of the vilest sort, and many of them use great dili- 
gence to betray the simple ones, which if they can do, 
they triumph in it, and spread it from nation to nation, | 
to defame truth. ‘Therefore let all be warned of it, es- 
pecially young women, that they beliave themselves 
modestly and chastely, that they may not be corrupted | 
in mind, and so drawn to gratify the wanton, luxurious | 
inclination of any; for many temptations may be met | 
with, sometimes through short or strait allowance, for | 
the enlargement of which, some have complied with | 
that which hath dishonoured God and grieved his peo- | 

sle. And tho’ we know that true Friends are more ena- | 

bled than to submit to any unrighteousness to gratify so | 
mean an end; yet all the professors of truth are not of | 
that growth, and for their sakes it is intended, that all} 
may be preserved and grow in truth’s dominion. 

“So, dear friends, this with what further you may ap- | 
prehend may tend to truth’s promotion in this place, 
we desire your assistance, which will be very kind, and 
gladly received by us, who are desirous of an amicable 
correspondency with you, and do claim a part with you 
in that holy body and eternal union, which the bond of 
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life is the strength of; in which God preserve you and 
us, who are 
“Your friends and brethren, 

‘John Woolston, Daniel Leeds, John Butcher, Henry 
Grub, William Butcher, Seth Smith, Walter Pumphrey, 
Thomas Ellis, James Satterthwait, Thomas Budd, Wil- 
liam Peachee, William Brightwen, ‘Thomas Gardinér, 
Robert Stacy, John Hollingshead, Robert, Powell, John 
Burton, Samuel Jennings. 

*‘Several Friends not being present at the said meet- 
ing have since, as a testimony of their unity with the 
thing, subscribed their names. 

**Richard Arnold, John W oolman, John Stacy, Abra. 
Hulings, Peter Tretwell, Thomas Eves, John Payne, 
John Cripps, Thomas Lambert, John Kinsey, Samuel 
Gleft, William Couper, John Shinn, William Biles, Tho- 
mas Harding, William Hulings. 

‘From our men’s monthly meeting, in Burlington, in 
West Jersey, the 7th of the 12th month, 1680.” 

[1680.} Of such Friends who came from Europe on 
truth’s account, to visit their brethren in N. America, be- 
tween the years 1678 and 1681, were John Haydock, 
Solomon Eccles, John Stubbs, Benjamin Brown, and 
John Hayton, from England, and Jacob Tillnor from 
Holland, who all passed thro’ these provinces, and their 
services were well accepted. I think it must be some- 
where about this time, that George Roffe, came upon a 
like religious visit te friends in North America, and died 
on the continent. Barbara Ewing, of Trevrigg, in Wales, 
a virtuous young woman, also very early visited in the 
work of the ministry, the meetings of Friends in East 
and West Jersey. 

Time now calls us to the province of Pennsylvania, 
then for the greatest part a wilderness country, but as 
we have seen, there were settlements at the Hoarkills, 
New Castle and further up the river, particularly as far 
as Chester, then called Upland, at which place Robert 
Wade and divers other Friends were settled, who had 
already established meetings for worship, which were 
held alternately one first day at Chester, and the other 
at Chichester. ‘They had also a monthly meeting for 
ordering their religious concerns, and were frequently 
visited by their friends from West Jersey, to mutual 
edification. In which situation Ict us leave them in or- 
der to take a view of other settlers. 

A considerable number of Friends in and about Dub- 
lin, in Ireland, being inclined in the year 1681, to-trans- 
port themselves into the province of West New Jersey, 
wherein several of them had already purchased an in- 
terest; they for that purpose sent to London and char- 
tered a pink, whereof ‘Thomas Lurting, noted for his re- 
markable deliverance from the Turks,* was master, who 
accordingly came, but being taken sick at Dublin could 
not proceed. His mate John Daggerdish took his place, 
and sailing the latter part of the seventh month, they 
arrived in about eight weeks at Elsinburg near Salem, 
where settled John and Andrew Thompson and Robert 
Zane, former acquaintances of settlers there, who had 
industriously provided a supply of provisions, sufficient 
Several of them 
accordingly remained with them that winter. There 
was then a considerable number of Friends at Salem, 
and a meeting house built, and there being several 
houses empty, whose owners had removed further into 
the country, they that had families lad benefit of them. 
In some time several of them went to Burlington, where 
they got orders for the taking up their land, which was 
restricted to the third, or as it is since from them called 
the Irish tenth; and having made search fixed at New- 
town creek. They surveyed their land in common to- 
gether in one tract, and in the following spring having 
laid out some lots in the nature of a small town upon the 
said Newtown creek, and built some accommodations, 
they settled there, not without some doubts and fears 
about the Indians, which proved groundless. In the 





* See Sewel’s History, page 594. 
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same spring they settled a meeting, which was kept at | 


the house of Mark Newby, there being then no persons 
seated near, save William Cooper and his family; but in 
a little time several other persons fixed contiguous to 
them. The jealousy and fear respecting the Indians | 


being removed by a more familiar acquaintance with | cond of the third month in this year, taking the same 


them, and finding it rather inconvenient to be seated so 


near together, dividing their land they removed to their | 


several properties, and notwithstanding the land had 
been purchased by the commissioners of the Indians, 
they gave them a compensation to remove off. The | 
Indians were friendly and kind to them in many respects, 
often supplying them with both venison and corn before 
they could help themselyes by any returns from their | 


labour; so that what with their help, and the supply | 
they had from Salem, they were sustained without much 

suffering. Some of them had been tenderly brought up, | 
and not used to hardship or country business, yet had 

their health and strength, and were well contented be- | 
yond expectation. In two years afterwards they built a | 
meeting house at Newtown; but before that many | 
Friends being settled, some by the river’s side, some | 
on the other side of Cooper’s creek, and some at Wood- | 
berry creek, these joined and with the permission of | 
Burlington Friends, set up a monthly meeting for the 

good government of their religious affairs; and some | 
time after, Friends at Salem and they increasing in num- | 
ber, joined, and made up one quarterly meeting. 

In the latter end of this year, George Fox visited the | 
new settlers in these provinces with a half sheet of ad- | 
vice, respecting their treatment of the Indians and other | 
important matters, which was as followeth: 

“An epistle to all planters, and such who are trans- 
porting themselves into foreign plantations in Ame- 
rica &e.”’ 

“My friends that are gone, and are going over to 
plant, and make outward plantations in America, keep | 
your own plantations in your hearts, with the spirit and 
power of God, that your own vines and lillies be not | 
hurt. And in all places where you do outwardly live | 
and settle, invite all the Indians and their kings, and | 
have meetings with them, or they with you, so that you | 
make inward plantations, with the light and power of | 
God, the Gospel and the Grace and Truth and Spirit of 
Christ, and with it you may answer the Light Truth 
and Spirit of God, in the Indians, their . kings and peo 
ple; and so by it, you may make heavenly plantations in 
their hearts forthe Lord, and so beget them to God, | 
that they may serve and worship him, and spread his | 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


| in course alternately. 
ness wasalso now established between the Friends of 
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Pennsylvania, and of the particular meetings at Ranko- 
kas, and Schackamaxon, who were now grown numer- 
ous, as well as at Salem and Upland, and others, were 
more thinly scattered up and down in divers parts.— 
Friends at the monthly meeting aforesaid held the se- 


into consideration, and concluding that a yearly meet- 
ing might have a general service, unanimously agreed 
to establish one in Burlington, the first of which was to 


| begin the 28th of the sixth month following, of which 
| notice was given, and they accordingly met at the house 


of Thomas Gardiner. On the thirty first, they proceed- 
ed toregulate such business in the society as was then 


| necessary, particularly in appointing the times and pla- 
| ces, when and where the different meetings for busi- 


ness, throughout the country, were to be thereafter 
held; among which a general one for worship was es- 
tablished to be held yearly at Salem, on the Second 
First-day of the second month. Having settled these 


_and other matters, they adjourned to the Sixth of the 


seventh month in the succeeding year, then to meet at 
the same place. 

(1682.] The friends about Burlington having about 
two years before set a quarterly meeting among them- 
selves, Shrewsbury monthly meeting, which had hith- 
erto belonged to Long Island, in the year 1682 was 
annexed to it. A meeting to be held once a month for 
worship, was also now set up with the consent of the 
meeting at Burlington, to he held between tne Friends 
at Arwamus*, and those at Schackamaxon, who were to 
meet the second First-day of each month, the first meet- 
ing to be at William Cooper’s at Pine Point,at Arwamus 
the second First day of the third month this year, and 
the next at Thomas Fairman’s at Schiackamaxon, and so 
A six weeks meeting for busi- 


those two places, to be held alternately from the twenty 
fourth of the third month in this year forward. 


From the Friend. 
CAPITAL PUNISUMENT. 


I send for insertion in “The Friend.” an argument 
against capital punishment, which to my mind is very 
conclusive. It is derived from an Essay on the Penal 
Law of Pennsylvania, by Job R. Tyson, Esq. who wrote 
it at the instance of the Law Academy of Philadelphiajin 
1827, and by order of that institution it was originally 
published. The subject is one of great interest, and re- 
cent circumstances seem to have revived a considera- 





truth abroad. And so that you may all be kept warm | 


in God’s love, power and zeal, for the glory of his great | tion of its importance, thereby rendering the extract in 
’ L ’ s ‘ 5 
name, that his ame may be great among the Heathen | 1¢ston altogether appropriate. 


‘or Gentiles, and ye may see over, or be overseers with | ‘*We come now to speak ofan alteration in the kind of 
the Holy Ghost, which wa’ before the unclean! punishment, and as it is the most important branch of 
Ghost got into man and woman; so with this Holy | this essay, so it has been reserved for the conclusion, for 
Ghost, you may see and oversee that the unclean | ample consideration. The only two kinds of corporal 
Ghost and his works, may be kept out of the camp of | punishment, known to the laws of Pennsylvania, are im- 
God, so that his camp may be holy, and all the holy may | prisonment at bard labour,and death by hanging. The 
come into it; and he who is holy may walk in the midst | propriety of altering the latter is now to be considered. 
of you his camp, and be glorified in and among you all, *Men to enjoy the benefits of society, have deprived 
who is over all, and worthy of all glory, from everlast- | themselves of some of their natural privileges and en- 
ing to everlasting, blessed and praised forevermore. joyments, and because social were deemed preferable 

G. FOX.” to natural rights, have they consented to the exchange. 
London, 22119 mo. 1681. On this implied contract, governments are instituted, 
“From the rising of the sun, even to the going down of | and laws are formed, which deprive transgressors of 
the same, my name shall be great among the Gentiles; and | their estate and liberty. And why is not life surrender- 
in every race, Incense shall be offered unto my name: and | ed among the other things which make it estimable’ I 
a pure offering for my name shall be great among the | think, for the plainest reason, that the abdication of 
Heathen, saith the Lord of Hosts. Mal: i. 11. | natural for the enjoyment of social rights, implies a 
“ The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice: let the multi- | greater good to the surrenderor; and as life is itself the 
tudes of the Isles be glad; let every thing that hath breath | greatest gift of Heaven to man, nothing can be return- 
praise the Lord; for the Lord taketh pleasure in his people: | ed as an equivalent for its forfeiture. Would the pa- 
He will beautifie the meek with Salvation, psal, 97 and rent consent to sacrifice the life of the child that prat- 
98, and psal. 149 and 150.” | tles on his knee, or enter into stipulations which would 
The monthly meeting of friends in Burlington was | take away his own? It is preposterous to believe it. ? 


still held at the house of John Wolston, and consisted “As it has never been contended on the authority of 
of the friends settled about the Falls in West Jersey and | 2©@§ ——————— 


*About Gloucester. 
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divine revelation that man can kill himself, so we may 
contend that he cannot delegate that power to another. 

“The advocates of capital punishment rely upon a text 
in Genesis which has this language—“Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shail his blood be shed.” But to 
maintain the idea of an injunction in the passage, they 
are driven to the mest monstrous contradictions.— 
Brackenridge and others, who endeavoured to sustain 
his notion, admit the justice of adivision in homicide 
and the propriety of a powerto pardon. But should 
not they who pertinaciously adhere to the text, as con- 
taining an inflexible command, lay aside that squeamish 
sense of justice with which they charge others, and 
proclaim *‘blood for blood,” in the sanguinary temper 
of the /ex talionis, and of our vindictive aborigines’— 
To obviate the imputation of inconsistency, can they 
adopt any other sentiments? The text delegates no 
privilege of creating such offences as manslaughter and 
murder in the second degree, and as its strict apparent 
meaning is taken in one part, why not in every part?— 
The prerogative of pardon too, as a prerogative too 
merciful for the law ef God, should be discarded as in- 
imical to its letter and its spirit. These are the cruel 
consequences to which such an interpretation of the 
passage would inevitably conduct us. But with becom- 
ing reverence on this subject, let us rescue the Deity 
from a charge altegether unworthy of His divinity and 
character. I assume itas truth, both in a spiritual and 
literal sense, that “Jehovah willeth not the death of the 
wicked, but rather that they should repent and live.” 

‘“‘Fratricide is the horrible species of murder, first re- 
corded in the bible, and under circumstances of the 
most aggravated description. Cain, from a sentiment 
of jealousy, slew the pious Abel, in the absence of every 
thing like personal provocation. Filled with the 
consciousness of his diabolical turpitude as well as mer- 
ited vengeance, and in anticipation of certain death, he 
exclaims, ‘| shall be a fugitive and a vagabond in the 
earth; and it shall come to pass that every one that find- 
eth me shall slay me.”” But was he hanged, broken or 
beheaded; or in the words of Dr. Rush, did no lightning 
sweep the fratricide from the earth? No, neither; but 
vengeance seven fold was denounced against his mur- 
derer; he was driven from society, and the curse of 
heaven blasted his hopes. 

‘‘Another murder is mentioned in the same book, un- 
der circumstances, it would seem, of even greater atro- 


by the destruction of life, stopped the increase. Sy 
that offended heaven would wither the impious hand 
which was raised against a brother, but say not that the 
proscription of life was consistent with the populaticn 
of the world! 

But further—in obedience to the law of Moses, the 
Jews condemmed the adulterer, in common with the 
murderer, to death. For both they had equal authority 
to kill, as both were heinous offences. But our laws 
discard the notion, and deny the right to inflict death 
for the former the transgression ef the moral law. And 
this difference, very probably, is ascribable to the ex- 
ample of Christ,who did not acknowledge the validity of 
the Mosaic canon when he desired the innocent to throw 
the first stone atthe woman caught in the act of adultery, 
and eventually pardoned her. Does not his conduct, 
on this occasion, convey a severe reprehension to those 
laws of erring man, which take life? It is conclusive, 
too, that his denial of death to the weman who had 
committed adultery, would have been extended to her, 
though guilty of murder, from the circumstances, Ist, 
of their being involved in the same punishment by the 
Jewish Pentateuch, & 2d, that the murderer was similar- 
ly treated in the beginning. 

“Did he distinguish betweenthe municipal regulations 
of the Israelites, and the commandments given in the 
infancy and comparative purity of mankind? He said 
in reference to the laws of Moses, in almust so many 
words, the reasons which urged their institution do not 
remain; darkness and crueity then were necessary, 
which my dispensation will convert into mildness and 
light. Those rules of action, established in the infancy 
of the world, shall constitute a part of the system which 
I have come toform. Are not these comprised in the 
remarkable words—‘*Moses, for the hardness of your 
hearts, commanded this; but from the beginning it was 
not so.” 

“Talk not ofthe Messiah’s saying to Peter, ‘Put up 
again thy sword into his place, for all they who take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.’ This is a cum- 
mandment, tantamount to that supposed to be given to 
Noah; for the original Greek makes nothing about it ob- 
ligatory or imperative. It palpably amounts only to a 
recognition of the principle of self-preservation, which 
is the first law of our nature. And his express declara- 
tion that he came to save men’s lives and not to destroy 
them, is at once full and to the point, as to the divine 


city; but its particulars are not related by the sacred illegality of Christian governments permitting the in- 


historian. 


Suffice it that Lamech’s hands had been im- | fliction of death. 


Doctor Rush, with his finger on this 


brued in blood, that he anticipated seventy and seven| passage, in the ardour of conviction, affirms that anangel 


fold vengeance on him and on his murderer. 

“Is it possible that, when such examples as these are 
presented, in holy writ, scepticism will rear her das- 
tardly head—that Providence can be supposed unstable 
in his dispensations;—and that Noah and his decendants 
should be commanded to act in opposition to a promul- 
gated and confirmed decree? 

**But it ig not a command; nor could it be without in- 
terfereing with the expressed wishes of the Deity. It 
is plainly so far from being imperative in the translation, 
that it amountsto nothing but a prediction. The ex- 
pression shall be shed, being only inthe future indicative 
cannot enjoin, for will be shed might be substituted 
without doing any injury to the original Hebrew. And 


declaring it,would not persuade him that the Scriptures 
authorise capital punishment. 

‘‘Notwithstanding these and perhaps better reasons 
that might be given for the want ofa delegated right to 
take existence, with the infatuation of hoary prejudice, 
still we hug the darling delusion which hurries our fel- 
low creatures into the presence of an omniscient God.— 
Are they unprepared for thetransition? How horrible! 
And the admission that they are fit to join the sacred 
choir of “angels and the just made perfect,” in regions 
of beatific purity, precipitates us into the strangest ab- 
surdity. Willit be said that he who was too bas to 
live on carth, is qualified for a residence in heaven? 

But Pennsylvanians seem to imagine, that the example 


taken in this light, (as prescience and_ not an injunc-| of William Penn, who admitted the penalty of death for 
tion,) which is surely correct, the preceding verse will | murder, constitutes a plenary justification for the con- 
abundantly corroborate the foregoing examples of| tinuance of the punishment. The institutions of our 
punishment by the Deity himself, and prove to be are-| benevolent lawgiver were too merciful, as they stood, 
ference to Cain and Abel; for it is said, “at the hand of | for their peaceful toleration by the Queen and Coun- 
every man’s brother will J require the life of man.” It| cil. They were often repealed, but by the efforts of 
is well known that Noah and his family were the only} his mighty mind, were as frequently restored. May not 
human beings who survived the general wreck of the} the fear of an abrogation of his laws, finally, and in foto, 
world, at the deluge. Eight individual's alone remained | have restrained him from displacing what was then es- 
of numerous and dense nations; and immediately after | teemed the safeguard of individual and social security? 
the dispersion ofthe waters,they were toldtobe“fruitful | And, indeed, to extricate him from the charge of incon- 
and multiply, and replenish the earth.”” Then say that | gruity, we are driven tothe necessity of ascribing his 
heavy denunciations were preclaimed against those,who, | law against murder, te the operation of this fear. The 
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seligious sect, of which he was a member, and, at least 
in his colony, the support and pastor, denied the pro- 
priety of defensive war, and consequently could not 
approve of avenging the wrongs of a murdered man 
and society, by the deprivation of life in cold blood. 

* What is there in the character of the people, or in 
accidental circumstances, to require so cruel and revolt- 
ing a forfeiture? Experience has not disclosed a hope- 
less depravity on the part of felonsin this state, and 
according to Mr. Bradford, ‘the infliction of death 
supposes the incorrigibility of the criminal.’ 

‘Though it may be contended that circumstances 
hitherto have required this severity, a new era is com- 
mencing, when the penalty of death will be a stain on 
our statute-book, which the humanity of our criminal 
code, in other respects, cannot efface. The new pen- 
itentiary, (a hasty draught of which we have attempted 
in the foregoing chapter, ) is surely suitable for all the 
purposes of rigid and inexorable justice. In a cell 
large enough to stand, and turn, and sleep, without so- 
ciety, without even the sight of his keeper, can the 
murderer drag out his long days, and feverish, sleep- 
less nights, without the light of hope to shed a momen- 
tary sunshine on his drooping spirits, and with a knaw- 
ing at the heart by ‘that worm that never dies;’—these 
surely are enough, if any thing is enough, to strike terror, 
to punish, and reform. Mr. Lownes, in the year 1793, 
relates this remarkable fact: ‘some old offenders have 
rather chosen to run the risk of being hanged in other 
states, than encounter the certainty of being confined in 
the penitentiary cells of this.’ And after all, perhaps, 
the certainty of their execution, rather than the seve- 
rity of laws, strikes the greater terror. 

**Am I not borne out in the assertion by a very recent 
event, that this punishment is likely to defeatits object, 
which, it is presumed, is the suppression of crime? The 
murderer after the trial of Greene, may rest secure 
from the apprehension of death, and what is more fatal 
to the purposes of the law, may indulge the hope of im- 
punity. 

‘Ingenious counsel impress the minds of the jury 
with the awful weight of responsibility which they in- 
cur, by dooming a fellow creature to the gallows, and 
they, alarmed at the greatness of the penalty, though 
his guilt is irrefragably established, by a kind of ‘‘pious 
perjury,” falter an acquittal, or call it an offence  fo- 
reignto the evidence. And though the sympathies 
and the religious opinions of jurors should form no ob- 
stacle to the faithful administration of the law, yet the 
pernicious influence of public executions more than 
countervails the terror which they excite. They are 
pernicious, because if they do not render the heart cal. 
lous to tender sentiments, by familiarizing the eye to 
scenes of death, they are so by the invocation otf pity. 
The murderer, on whom is passed the sentence ofdeath 
has the gratification of knowing that he fills a large 
space in the eyes of the sympathizing public—that 
dreams, whether he has had them or not, will be record- 
ed to heighten commisseration—that confessions, which 


he never wrote or dictated, will be bandied among the | 


mob, with all the effrontery of falsehood, in extenuation 
or denial —that, though he ends his days disgracefully 
on the gallows, as the guerdon of his deeds, his name 
will be repeated with as:gh, the recollection of his civ- 
ic and social virtues will live after his death, and the 
praises of the people wiil rollow himas a saint! These 
are sad truths, which reference to instances is not re- 
quiredto elucidate and establish; and these, if not the 
mistaken tenderness of the jury, if not the exercise of 
ill-judged executive clemency, rob this penalty of the 
effects which it was intended to inspire.” 


A convention opposed to the principles of Free Ma- 
sonry is now in session in this city. Ten of the sates 
and one of the territories are represented in this body, 
making an aggregate of 96 members. Joseph Ritner 
of Pennsylvania, is one of the Vice-Presidents. 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


| 1.—Sertorius; or the Roman Patriot. 

| Davip Pauz Brown. Philadephia: printed by Mifflin 

| and Parry, 1830. 

|2.—The Death of Ugolino. A Tragedy. By Groner 
Witiiam Feratruerstonuavcu, Esq. Philadelphia: 
published by Carey and Lea, 1830. 

3.—The Usurper. An Historical Tragedy. By James 
+" or Philadelphia: printed by Jesper Harding, 
1 


4.— The Disowned; or the Prodicals. A play in Three Acts. 
By Ricuarp Penn Smitu. Philadelphia: printed by C. 
Alexander, 1830, 

5.—The Eighth of January. A Dramain Three Acts. 
By Ricuarp Penn Smitu. Philadelphia: printed 
by Neal and Mackensie, 1829. 


The muses of Italy were piping their sweetest strains 
when the poetry of England was a bald and barbarous 
jargon. The first and sweetest poet of all England, 
Spenser, imitated and borrowed from the Italians, with 
impunity. The difference of language, and the igno- 
rance ef the English nation, effectually precluded the 
discovery of his plagiarisms. But Spenser improved his 
native language, so much, by infusing into the spirit of 
Italian poetry, that, though an imitator, he certainly 
paved the way to that bold originality by which the 
succeeding poets were many of them so highly distin- 
guished. The truth is, that all nations in their progress 
to maturity have enriched their literature, in the first in- 
stance, by borrowing. ‘This has been the foundation of 
their national literature, which adapting what it borrow- 
ed to their peculiar habits, manners, language and opi- 
nions, at length by degrees infused into it the national 
spirit and genius. The Americans have been accused 
of imitating English literature, as the English borrow- 
ed and imitated the Italian and French, and as the Ita- 
lian and French in the first instance, borrewed from and 
imitated the Greeks and Latins. So goesthe world, and 
so it will evergo. We begin by imitating, and end in 
setting up for ourselves as originals. 

We tli.nk it is high time for the Americans, we mean 
the people of the United States, to begin to aspire to 
the latter distinction. We do not meanby departing 
from the good old sound rules and examples, derived 
from the authority of past ages, but by adapting those 
rules, and applying those examples, to the delineation 
of those peculiarities, which may be called national, and 
| of which every country presents more or less to an ob- 
|serving eye. It is not necessary to be always writing 

on national subjects, or iliustrating our own history and 
'manners. But we do think, that the literature of a new 
| country; new in its existence, its institutions, and situa- 
| tion, ought to have a special reference to these circum- 
stances. It is thisreference which alone can give it 
.| originality, and maintain its claims toa national charac- 
| ter. 

It cannot, we think, be denied, however, that the cir- 
cumstance of speaking the same language with a nation 
renowned for its literature, ard unequalledin the pro- 
| ductionand manufacture of books, isa great obstacle to 
| our progress in the attainment of this desired originali- 
|ty. We can only naturalize a French, Italian, or Ger- 
'man work, by translation, but an English book is, as it 
were, born a citizen of the United States. Every bo- 
dy can read it. Itis thus that this country is inundated 
with English literature, which has exhausted nearly the 
whole circle of subjects which most naturally present 
themselves to the human mind. The soil is actualiy ex- 
hausted, and every body knows it is much easier to 
clear away a wilderness, and lay it under cultivation, 
than to make a worn out field again productive. Much 
therefore as we have derived from English literature, 
t is not to be doubted that the facility of naturalizing: it 
without the labour of translation, has not oniy checked 
our exertions to supply our own wants, but hkewise 
rendered it a thousand times more difficult for us to ar- 
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rive at originality, and discouraged the attempts of na- 
tive genius. It our writers adopted English models, 
they were charged with imitation; and if they aimed at 
orig nality, they were accused of downright barbarism. 
Whenever they had the hardihood to appeal to the pat- 
ronage or admiration of the public, they were under 
the necessity of either departing from accustomed mo- 
dels, or placing themselves in direct competition with 
the highest excellence, in the same language on the same 
subjects Thus they came to be estimated by a stand- 
ard which perMaps but one man had reached for the 
space of hundreds of years, during which England | 
has produced but one Shakspeare, one Milton, one | 
Locke, one Bacon, and a single Newton. Because we 
had not done in the space of fifty vears that we have 
been a nation, what Europe is done in a couple of thou- 
sand, the critics took upon themselves to ridicule our 
efforts, except in some solitary instance where the opin- | 
ions of the writer chimed in with the views of the critic, | 
whose interest it then became to make them of as much | 
conseqence as possible. ‘The usual mode, however, in | 
which these people evince their approbation,,is by bor- | 
rowing what they like without the ceremony of an ac- 

knowledgement. | 

Encountering thus at every step in the progress of | 
our literature, difficulties and discouragements, the on- | 
ly advice we have Yor our countrymen, is to go on, give | 
their genius its full, fair latitude, and pay little or no at- | 
tention to the English critics. The classics of our coun- | 
try are not, we trust, to be weighed eventually, by any | 
foreign standard; nor is the rank we are destined to | 
take in the world, whatever it may be, to be affected 
in the slightest degree by the dogmas of any court of 
criticism. Let us continue to yield due attention to | 
the cultivation and patronage of our own genius, and 
there is not the least fear, but that in due time, we too 
shall produce her masterpieces in every department of 
the arts, sciences and literature. The genius of liberty 
has never yet allied itself to ignorance; and the people 
of the United States are certainly not destined to af- 
ford the first example. 

Influenced by these ideas and animated with this ho- 
nest confidence, we are ut all times happy to see and 
willing to encourage the attempts of our young writers | 
whenever we can do it without misleading the public 
taste and belying our own sentiments. In a new coun- 
try every thing is to be created, while in an old country | 
every thing is going todecay. The progress of the first 
to maturity is slow but sure; and, while the other may 
throw out an occasional spark of its ancient fires, or ex- 
hibit a few convulsive throes of expiring strength, the 
calm reflecting observer, who applies the experience 
and histery of the past to the solemn, significant warn- 
ings of the present, cannot but see that it is gradually 
sliding from that high eminence on which others will 
perhaps ere long be its successors, 

The number efattempts at dramatic productions late- 
ly made in this country, encourage us to hope, that the 
time, is not far distant, when we shall see the American 
stage, sometimes at least, occupied with American per- 
formances. We do not mean that the masterpieces of 
the English drama will be superseded, but that we 
shall be no longer obliged to borrow the wretched of.- 
fals of English play-wrights, which are every night ex- 
hibited on our theatres, to the utter corruption of the 
public taste, and the total debasement of a polite and 
elegant source ofrational amusement. 

It is not our intention to enter inte’an analysis of the 
pieces placed at the head of this article. Our principal 
design was to draw the public attention towards them. 
Neglect is the nightmare of young aspiring genius; it 
benumbs the faculties, depresses the spirits, and dis- 
courages all future effort. It is worse than ridicule, or 
the utmost severity of criticism. ‘To be worth either 
one or the other, is better than not to be worth notice; 
and without doubt, more than one author has been stim- 
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he hasdone. Some general remarks on each of these 
productions, witha few extracts, will be sufficient for 
our present purpose. 

The tragedy of Serforius is founded on the | fe of the 
famous Roman commander, whose name Piutarch has 
made so familiar to all readers. The scene is in Spain, 


and the time when Sertoriusis opposed by Metullus and 


Pompey. The interest ef the piece turns on the trea- 


‘sonable projects of the Spanish senate, and a love affair 


with Maria, the daughter of Marcellus, a Roman lady. 
This treason is consummated by the murder of Sertori- 
us at a banquet; Maria swoons on his body, andthe 
piece concludes. : 
In the course of the play the ambassadors of Mithri- 
dates of Pontus are introduced, proposing an alliance 
with Sertorius, against Rome, and offering large assist- 
ance. The senators urge him to acceptthe terms. He 
replies,— 
‘‘Now, by the gods, you turn my blood to flame; 
And mar the traitor you would make of me: 
If there be aught more arduous to accomplish, 
Than to dissever all my thoughts from Rome, 
And change my doating duty into hatred, 
*Twere to unite with such a slave as Sylla, 
The pamper’d minion of Nicopolis. 
Bloated and sated with patrician blood— 
The felon that purloins his country’s glory, 
To prostitute it to his country’s shame. 
Thou sayest Rome’s fall will crush me; I submit! 
The brave man never should survive his country. 
As clings the infant to the mother’s arms; 
Blessing and blest; so cleaves the patriot’s heart, 
To the embraces of his native soil, 
At once deriving, and imparting life.” 
The people insist on Sertorius accepting the offers of 
Mithridates. Mucius, one of their leaders, sa: s. 
“We are the freemen of the soil, Sertorius. 
Sertorius. Peace, magpie! 
Say, rather, that ye are the soil of freemen— 
The rank foul compost whence sedition springs. 
Ye gods! how abject is the tyranny of slaves, 
Whe forge a sceptre from their servile chains, 
And lord it o’er the aristocracy 
Which nature form’d— inverting her great laws, 
That power should govern and the weak obey.” 
This speech of Sertorius appears to furnish a proper 
occasion for the application of some of our preceding 
remarks on the subject of a national literature. No one 
can doubt but that itis perfectly in character for Ser- 
torius to speak contemptuously of the people; but it 
may, we think, be doubted, whether it be equally in 
character for an American writer and citizen, to select a 
subject, in which it is proper to introduce such senti- 
ments. It was very natural and proper for Shakspeare, 
the subject of a haughty mistress, addressing himself to 
a proud aristocracy, and dependent on it for patronage, 
to take every opportunity of throwing contempt and 
ridicule on every interference of the people in the af- 
fairs of government. But is it natural and proper, that 
a writer, claiming the high honour of being the citizen 
ofa free country, where all power emanates and is ac- 
knowledged to emanate from the people, should fol- 
low in the same beaten path, and commit disloyalty to 
his sovereign? Onthe contrary, it seems to us that we 
should take a different course; and if we chose to intro. 
duce the people at a!lon the stage, it should not be as 
the writers under a despotic government have done, to 
represent them as beasts of burthen, having no voice in 
the state, and no business to interfere with it, even 
when they are crushed to the earth by oppression. It 
should, we think, be one characterestic of an American 
writer to speak respectfully of the people; totreat them 
as rational beings, and to incite them to noble feelings 
and actions, by raising ins‘ead of depressing them in 
the scale of being, rather than indulge ourselves iri imi- 
tating those in whom such things are perfectly natural. 


ulated to do better by having been shown how badly | This would be one step towards a national literature. — 
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At present, while all our political writers are paying ab- 
ject homage to the people these of every other species 
are combined, it would seem, with the advocates of 
despotism, in making them appeara degraded and con- 
temptible as possible. It would be better for all par- 
ties to unite to instil into them true principles of govern- 
ment and morals, and to impress them with a just sense 
of their real consequence in the state. 

The blank verse of Sertorius is correct, without be- 
ing very harmonious. It is too stately, after the fash- 
ion of Cato, and like Cato it wants variety. We ear- 
nestly recommend the blank verse of the age of Shak- 
speare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and that school to the 
aitention of our writers. It is worth their studying, if it 
be only that they may learn the value of simplicity, and 
avoid cold measured declamation. Sertorius is, howev- 
er, a tragedy of merit; the sentiments are high-toned 
and manly; but the great fault of the piece, indeed of 
almost all dramas, not written by practised writers, is 
too much dialogue, and too little of the soul of tragedy, 
action and passion. It is suid to be the first dramatic ef- 
fort ofan eloquent p!eader and very estimable gentle. 
man. The coup d’essai is, on the whole, fortunate and 
promising. Mr. Brown possesses talents for this spe- 
cies of composition, from the systematic culture of 
which we should expect valuable fruit. 

The Death of Ugolino is prefaced by a sketch of the 
Pisan war, considerably more interesting and much 
better wriiten than the tragedy. Weadvise the writer 
to apply himselfin future to history. He professes to 
have made free use of a translation of the Divina Com- 
media of Dante, which he completed some years ago.— 
But we have not recognised what he has borrowed.— 
Three or four passages of the scene in which the family 
of Ugolino are rv presented as in the last stage of starva- 
tion, are takenup with the relation of a dream. Ina 
narrative poem this might be a beauty, but it is insuffer- 
ably tedious in a dramatic work. We did not think it 
quite possible to represent the sublime and affecting 
story of Ugolino in any way, on canvass, in poetry, or in 
prose, without touching the feelings very deeply. But 
our author has achieved this wonder. The most me- 
lancholy portions of the piece are the comic scenes,and 
doubtless, more readers will sigh over the wit of Buf- 
falmacce and Pippo, than will weep over the complain- 
ings of poor Ugolino and his wretched offspring. The 
piece abounds in such immeasurable speeches as the 
following: — 

* Aldobrand?, 
Most gracious sir, if a poor prisoner’s thanks 
Might come as present earnest of the love 
And duty that I bear my native land, 
I would most humbly lay them at your feet. 
But prisoners have naught to give, and I 
Am more than prisoner unto Genoa, - 
My honour being pawned for quick return. 
But if again, on some auspicious day, 
I dare to call myself a freeman here, 
My sword shall be my warrant, and my voice 


Haply, my noble lords, in peace at home, 

Ye have not known, how lengthened absence draws 
A patriot’s feelings to his native land. 

How quick his jealous heart leaps to avenge, 

And guard his country’s honour. Well may then 
A captive’s breast keep up a keener sense 

Of home; since, night and day, his anxious eyes 
Are turned to those fair scenes, where all he loves 
Is found, and liberty likewise. Know, then, 
Your countrymen, whose bodies Genoa 

Possesses, but whose hearts are here, through me 
Now speak unto this noble signiory— 

And say, how this has been they know not, yet, 
So long ye’ve let their chains clank in their ears, 
That they have learnt so far to bear the sound, 

As to prefer it for a thousand years 

To one more grating—and there is but one— 

The knell that tolls for Pisa’s glory. Ay, 
Surrender Castro and that glory’s gone: 

Sardinia, by our noble ancestors 

Wrested from Moorish sway, Sardinia’s gone. 
Each illustrious name—the Gherardesca— 
Caietani, the Visconti, Sardi, 

Sismondi, and the rest, that in our fair 

And gallant annals shines—all blotted out. 

Fair Pisa left alone—defenceless then— 

The prey of some small tyrant for a while, 

Until our marble palaces, that rear 

Their lofty heads where yellow Arno flows, 

Have nought to nourish tyrant with. Therank 
And foulsome weeds shall fill our courts, and grass 
Our solitary streets. Pisa shall be 

One universal Campo Santo then— 

Mistress no more of states. Ah wretched land! 
Ship, without pilot, test in raging storms— 

Hear how she calls on ye who hold the reins— 
*Stop, cruel ones—behold your widowed dame— 
Come, and behold her fallen state—all—all 

But honour gone. Come, and behold her sons, 
Her gallant sons in chains—sons, who have sworn 
Their freedom ne’er shall cost a parent’s fame. 
Redeem them with her gold—take all she has— 
But save her honour—for her life is there. 

And ifthus desolate she cries in vain— 

If duty, love, nought can compassion move— 
Come but to blush at the degenerate thought, 
That thus extinguishes the Pisan name!’ 

Grave sirs, it well becomes your charge, to think. 
Albiet somewhat moved—no idle words 

Are these I speak. When Castro’s gone, the doom 
Of Pisa is pronounced—and better far 

It were to yield up all we have; and save 

A gleriousname. For me, my lord’s content 

Is a poor word, to faintly shadow forth 

The joy that I shall feel, to render up 

All the possessions of my house, to bring 

My countrymen in honour back, unto 

An honoured land. And welll know, that gold, 
If amply tendered; will unloose these bonds.” 


v) 


The trumpet, for the true allegiance, sirs, The Usurper is founded ona portion of the remote 
That Aldobrandi bears. Think not, my lord, history of Ireland, sufficiently obscure to admit of poeti- 
That, like a love sick maid, by absence wrought [cal embellishment. Cartha, brother to the king of Ire- 
To desperate adventure, I am come, Jand, murders his brother, and ascends the throne. The 
To feast my eyes once more on what I love. only son ofthe murdered king, Prince Mahon, is given 
My father’s halls, I swear, shall ne’er respond in charge to assassins to be made away with, but they 
To their lord’s footsteps, whilst he wears his chains. | relent, and carry the boy to the court ofthe king of 
What brought me here then? My country’s honour! | Munster, where he is brought up, and a mutual attach- 
Four years have now elapsed, since that black day | ment formed between him and the kings daughter 
Closedin upon my freedom. Reluctant Moriat. In process of time, he becomes a man, and 
Memory—ss when some anxious wretch | his existence is revealed to the Usurper, who demands 
’Scaped the devouring waves, and gained the | him of his protector, who refuses to deliver him up.— 

shore, War ensues. Cartha is murdered by the widow of the 
Turns to regard the turbulent abyss— late king, who had formed an illicit connexion with the 
Looks back upon the terrors of that pass, Arch-Druid, the instigator of all Cartha’s crimes, and 
Oh fatal day! that into bondage threw ' | officiated asa priestess at the temple of the Druids, 
More than ten thousand of the bravest hearts, ever since the murder of her husband. The party of 
And wrapt my country’s glory ina shroud! | the young prince prevails; he is recognised by his mo- 
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ther, who dies of a wound received from a poisoned 
dagger of Cartha, while stabbing him; the Arch-Druid 
kills himself; the Prince and Moriat are married, and 
the piece concludes. There are some minor incidents, 
such as the ‘fabduction” of Moriat by Partholon, an 
Irish chieftian; her rescue by Prince Mahon, who kills 
Partholon; and a love affair between Connal, a friend, 
and Elfinore, the sister of the Prince. 

The following passages afford a favourable specimen 
of the blank verse, which has the general fault of a mea- 
sured, stately monotony, neithencharacteristic of strong 
feelings nor passions. We would indeed wish earnestly 
to caution our young writers against this tendency to 
cold,{ high sounding declamation, which is never the 
language of nature, in any situation or circumstances. — 
It is what Shakspeare calls “the Cambyses’ vein,” and 
is admirably ridiculed by him in that prince of tragic 
mockery, ancient Pistol. Few words, and simple, con- 
stitute the language of passion; and, in real life, as well 
as real tragedy, there should be some difference in our 
phraseology, in calling for a cup of sack, and in call- 
ing for a horse, when a kingdom is at stake. There is 
sweetness, tenderness, and simplicity, in the following 
little scene:— 

Scens Ill.—.2 garden belonging to the king of Munster. 
Enter Moriat and Lena. 
**Moriat. Herelet us pause,and view the landscape 
round. 
How blooming is the earth, how bright the heavens, 
In this delicious season of the year, 
When vernal life breathes freshness o’er the vales! 
Midst such a scene as this, how sweet to wander 
With those we love, discoursing of its beauties? 
Lena. This is indeed a sweet romantic spot: 
It is the noble Mahon’s favourite haunt, 
Where oft he roams to muse on love and thee. 
Here oft has echo caught from him thy name, 
And many a tree received the impression of it. 

Moriat. Alas! that royal youth must soon depart 
T’ attempt the overthrow of the usurper, 

Who holds from him the kingdom of his fathers. 
When he is gone, hew desolate to me 

Shall be this place! for who with words so loved, 
Shall teach my heart its beauties to admire.” 

We like this much better than the grave, lumbering 
pomposity of the following address. Addresses to se- 
nates, or armies, are delicate matters. They should be 
full of point and spirit; above all they should be short. 
Scens 1.—A hallin the palace of Lanna, king of Muns- 

ter. Lanna is seen surrounded by his chiefs, &c. Ma- 

non stands near him. 

“ Labra, Chiefs and confederates, haters of oppres- 

sion, ‘ 
Ye who have sworn to pull the tyrant down 
From his unrighteous blood-besprinkled throne, 
Behold your lawful prince, the son of him 
Whose father justly swayed the nation’s sceptre, 
And reigned, beloved by every Irish heart. 
Ye know the horrid tale of regicide 
And usurpation, which have stained our annals 
With such foul deeds as make us blush with shame 
To think that our posterity shall know them. 
Ye know th’ affecting story of th’ escape 
Of this young prince from the fell murderer’s hands, 
And of his refuge here until this hour. 
Fourteen long years he has been here concealed, 
And educated with what care we could, 
To fit him for the sovereign government 
Of this fair island, which, for numerous ages, 
Has prospered under his great ancestors, 
Now ripe in years, and bold in manly courage, 
He calls on you, his people, for assistance. 
‘In your fidelity and generous zeal, 
And in a cause so clearly just and glorious, 
He places his reliance; and fears not 
The guilty power the tyrant may assemble.’ 
Where is the Irish heart of generous nature, 


—— 


But will espeuse this noble prince’s cause, 
| Soon as his patriot standard waves in air? 

The nation then will bear him in full triumph, 
| Resistlessly, to royal Tara’s halls, 

And overpowering ruin hurl upon 

The beads of Cartha and his wicked crew, 

Now wisdom urges us, by circumstances, 

To press each passing moment into service, 
| For there’s a traitor fled, even from our court, 

T’ inform the tyrant that prince Mahon lives. 
Therefore, to meet the sto:m that is preparing, 

A speedy arming is made necessary. 

Warriors! what say ye? Shall we raise the standard 
For Mahon’s right, and our own liberty?” 

The Disowned, as stated in the preface, is a translation 
from the French of Monsieur Jouslin, with considerable 
alterations. We never met with the original, but the 
translation bears in itself sufficient evidence of taste and 
skill. The dialogue, which is in prose, is full of spirit 
and simplicity; there is no waste of words,and no idle 
declamation. The story is always getting on, and the 
catastrophe is striking, though somewhat ‘vo painfully 
horrible. We have neither space for a sketch of the 
plot, nor for a specimen of the dialogue. 

The Eighth of January, is a little piece in three acts, 
written, as the author informs us, ‘*to serve the occa- 
sion on which it was produced; and so little time was 
allowed for its composition, that it was sent piecemeal 
to the theatre tobe copied.” This would have been 
a better apolugy before, than after the printing of the 
piece, the author having had sufficient time for altera- 
tion and revision. We presume no -American has for- 
gotten what cnce happened on the 8th of January, and 
that the occasion and the subject of this little piece will 
be fully comprehended without any explanation of 
ours. 

A reasonable critic, with only an ordinary portion of 
gall, would never think of applying the severity of 
criticism toa play written onthe spur of the moment, 
founded on events of the most recent cccurrence, and 
numbering living characters among its dramatis persone. 
It is impossible, in the nature of things, to reconcile 
fiction with such barefaced realities; and all that the 
happiest talent, guided by the most successful effort, 
can achieve, is something that will successfully appeal 
to the national feeling, on occasion of patriotic anniver- 
saries, when the hearts of the people are warmed by the 
generous excitement of the occasion. The author of 
the Eighth of January has certainly done this, and this 
is all that could be reasonably expected of him. It 
would be unfair to point out the little faults of this dra- 
ma. We cannot forbear cautioning the writer, howe- 
ver, when next he may attempt a patriotic piece, for 
the illustration of an American act of heroism, not to 
leave it doubtful where an American audience is to be- 
stow its admiration. In the present instance, the stern 
integrity and sturdy patriotism of honest John Bull, the 
English miller, present a most formidable offset to the 
daring gallantry and disinterested heroism of the sa- 
viour of New-Orleans. Let us do full justice to our 
enemies; but it ever has, and ever will be found imprac- 
ticable, to please both sides. We should be content to 
let the English praise themselves, and we may rest as- 
sured they will never want praise. Propriety, as well 
as poetical justice, required that there should be but 
one incontestable hero of the piece, and that he should 
be our countryman. But ourauthor can plead prece- 
dent. There isan American drama, written by a very 
worthy, amiable, and clever American,on the subject 
ofthe capture of Andre, which is performed in New- 
York almost every fourth of July, and in which the 
whole interest centres exclusively in the spy. 

But there is, if we do not mistake, in this little piece, 
what is of far more consequence than the errorsof inexpe- 
rience. There is a good comic vein, a general spright- 
liness of thought, and a happy conception of humorous 
sentiment and situation, which altogether constitute the 
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being and essence of genuine comedy. With these re- 
quisites, experience and practice will lead to success; 
and we wish to see Mr. Smith, if no other pursuit has 
greater claims upon him, devote himself to the cultiva- 
tion of his dramatic powers. Where there is a founda- 
tion of navural talent, time and perseverance will do 
almost any thing. The greatest and most successful 
dramatic writers of every country, have brought for- 
ward pieces that were damned; and to fail in produc- 
ing a Masterpiece in the first attempt, is no just ground 
for despair. This morceau is ushered in by one of the 
most pleasant, sprightly prologues, we recollect to have 
ever seen, written by a gentleman, who, if poetical 
Justice were properly administered, would be condemn- 
ed all his life to the exercise of hir pen. 


EXTRACT FROM THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
GLOUCESTER FOX HUNTING CLUB. 


Foreign gentlemen, accustomed to European fox 
aud hare hunting, were occasionally guests at Glouces- 
ter. They became early apprised of the difference 
between a dense American wood or thicket, and the 
ancient forests at home, destitute of underwood and 
brambles, into which the eye may deeply penetrate, 
and the hunter ride in safety and with speed. 

We well remember an Englishman who attended one 
ofour bunts. He was elegantly equiped for a home 
chase, with the exception of a new blue coat and beaver, 
instead ofaroundabout andcap. He wore white top- 
ped boots and spurs, buckskin breeches, and the above 
described unsuitable hunting habiliments. 

Ared fox was unkennelled at a place called the 
horse heads, four miles from Gloucester; in less than 
half an hour after uncoupling the dogs. It was remark- 
ed he wus a good horseman and rode fearlessly. In the 
course of the chase, we had to leap a five barred gate, 
at the termination of a private road, leading towards a 
farm house. 

Being a stranger we kept him company, the rest 
having galloped in advance. His horse was in the act 
of taking the leap, when he imprudently checked him, 
and though it was taken the rider was unhorsed in a 
side ditch. He wasin an instant Judicrously metamor- 
phosed, to the semblance of a gentleman ditcher. As 
soon as his runaway charger was retaken, the stranger 
nothing daunted, remounted after shaking and ridding 
himself of a quantum of dirt, sand and water, which en- 
velloped his person. 

Other mishaps however were in reserve, before the 
death for this luckless,but courageous gentleman. In pas- 
sing rapidly through the wood, the protruding limb ofa 
tree unceremoneously severed one half of the skirts of 
his blue from the body, and shortly after by another ac- 
cident, off went his indented mud covered chapeau,and 
before the pine thicket was cleared, his coat was trans- 
formed into a tolerable spencer. So began and so end- 
ed his American fox hunting expedition. 

It afforded much mirth at the banquet; the toilet was 
unable to disguise the grotesque. 

Candour induced him to admit the accident which 

first befel him; was imputable to his own indiscretion. 
+ In another subsequent event, a member confessed 
the fault to be his, when the consequence of holding on 
to the curb of the horse, in the act of raising to take the 
leap over arail fence, was the fracture of the collar 
bone and disjointing of the shoulder. 

Another, rather of a serious character, which was fol- 
lowed by protracted confinement under medical skill, 
was produced from an unfortunate contention between 
rider and horse, in full gallop, which side of a large 
oak should be taken in the chase. 

The consequence was his being unhorsed against the 
side of a tree, to the frightful scarification of his right 
cheek, and great injury of his cranium. 

All the accidents we ever heard of in the Club, and 
those related comprised a period of eight years, hap- 
pened on account of the riders inexperience or pervers- 
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ness, in substituting his own misguided will for that of 
his faithful and trusty steed’s. 

It is well known to horsemen, that the noble animal, 
rarely will attempt the execution of any feat, he is un- 
equal to accomplish. 

Generally he may be trusted with the confidence of 
perfect saftey. The rider has only to maintain a good 
horseman’s seat in the saddle, and all will be well. 

We have briefly recurred to the origin, progress and 
alas! untimely exit from existence of one of the most 
ancient, agreeable and respectable Clubs of our Coun- 
ty. It had numbered upwards of fifiy-two years at its 
dissolution in the year 1818, and for almost half a cen- 
tury of that memorable and eventful epoch in the 
world, its manly cheerful and health imparting excer- 
cises and destinies were controlled and regulated, by 
the management or under the Presidency of Samuel 
Morris, Esq. an original member and a genuine gentle- 
man of the old school, as exemplary and unblemished 
in morals, as he was zealous but temperate, in his par- 
ticipation in, and discharge of the generous social du- 
ties of his happy and protracted life. 

The institution survived the storms of the revolution. 
Though the enemy invaded and long possessed its 
hunting grounds, it was renovated by Mr. Morris and a 
few meritorious associates, who restored it to its pris- 
tine vigor ante bellum, when the clouds had been dis- 
sipated by the sunshine of peace. 

It is now no more; even the ruins of the extensive 
kennel and the cabin of the hunter, have altogether 
disappeared. Its last tenant we believe, has gone to 
his last tenement. Jonas, good old man we repeat it, 
yet lives in his old native town, a striking monument 
of vigorous, healthful venerable age, after an unprece- 
dented life of continued active laborious exertion, 
strongly exemplifying (more impressively than speech- 
es or books can texch,) the incalculable value of fem 
per nee, and wholesome exercise blended, in preserving 
the human frame from a variety of dire diseases ofa 
pulmonary or dyspeptic characte r,and a train ot ills,con- 
sequent on alife of luxury and comparative indolence. 

‘The writer visited him in December last a few miles 
from Woodbury. The last eleven years have produ- 
/ced no visible alteration in his appearance, that peri- 
od having elapsed since seeing him before. He wasin 
the woods with his hounds and gun, rabbit hunting. — 
His common drink is water, milk, cider or beer. He 
used to asserthe was never intoxicated but once in his 
life, andthen atrick was played on him. When la- 
bouring under the novel effect of the potation, he ex- 
claimed, Oh dear, Charley has murdered me. 

The history of this industrious, humble, and retired 
individual, and the happy sequel in these his ripened 
years, forms aninstructive lesson and rich example in 
many respects, to the young and active of the rising 
generation. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Chamber of the Controllers. 
Philadelphia, September 6, 1830. 

The usual summer remission of the duties of the 
teachers and pupils connected withthe public instruc- 
tion, having terminated, all the schools under the super- 
intendence of the Controllers of the first district of 
Pennsylvania are again open. 

The great value of these seminaries of elementary 
education, is demonstrated by the pleasure in which 
discreet and worthy parents manifest, in placing their 
offspring under the culture and discipline which they 
afford, as well as by the improvemement in learning 
and general deportment which those children exhibit, 
who are regular in attendance at school. 

The Controllers rejoice to observe the increasing care 
which has lately been shown in respect to the impor- 
tance of education, and the satisfaction which those 
most interested feel with the means now liberably pro 
vided for the moral and intellectual cul ivation of their 
children. 
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In all the sections the schools are well attended. tn! 7hermometer.| Barometer. 
one of them the applicants for instruction are so nume- | 
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rous as to have made it recently necessary to provide | Max 8th, 81°|Max.19, 29 77/2,5,6,9, 10,14, 18,19 
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additional accommodations for the pupils. | Min. 18th,65°| Min. 2, 29.38] 20,21,27,28 12 N 

Notwithstanding an average of about four thousand | Differen’ 16°\Diff. —00.59]17,25,26,31 4 NE 
youth have annually for the last twelve years partaken | Mean ex. 73°|Mean ex29.57|3.30, 2 &E 
of the benefits of this institution, it is sorrowful to know 1,29, 2 SE 
that a large number during that period refused, and Mean temperature from|22,23,24 a :@ 
still continue to neglect its advaniages. Such idle and | three daily observations. 7,8,11,15 4SW 
unrestrained children inevitably imbibe pernicious prin- 112,16 2. W 
ciples and acquire depraved habits, and gradually be- |4,13 |4 NW 
come so degraded us to burden and «afflict society. Vo} Days of the month.| A.M. P.M. 
prevent these evils in a considerable degree, it may be ee — 
in the power of benevolent individuals in every neigh. | 1,11,16 3 Cloudy Showery, 
bourhood where instances exist of the kind alluded to, | 2,24 2 Clear, Showery, 
to induce those unprotected young persons, by honest | 3,30 2 Rain, Clear, 


and kind advice, to seek through the instrumentality of | 4,6,7,8,9,10,12,13,14 


good instruction, an escape from the miseries which | 18,19 ,20,21,22,23,25 17 Clear, Clear, 
await a career of ignorance and crime. ’ {27|1 Showery, Clear, 
The Controllers trust that no efforts are wanting to | 15,26,28,29,31 5 Cloudy, Clear, 


render the public instruction adequate to the judicious | 17 1 Clear, Cloudy, 
purposes contemplated by the law, and worthy of the On the 8th at noon, Thermometer 84° the highest; 
confidence and support of the people. Under this} on 26th in the morning at 55° the lowest; range in the 
conviction they most earnestly repeat the invitation often | month 29°. On the 19th evening, Barometer, at 29. 
heretofore given aie ee citizens, to visid and in-| go, the highest. On 3d in morn. at 29.34. the lowest; 
ct the condition of the schools. Range in the month 00, 46.Difference of tem 
, 46. perature 
On behalf of the Board, ROBERTS VAUX, on some days as muchas 20°, between the mornings & 
Attested— President. | noon. The wind was 8 days east of the Meridian, 8 days 
fr. M. Perrit, Secretary. west of it, 12 days north, and 1 day south. There were 








—===—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— | rain showers on the 1,2.3,5,11,16,24,30. ‘The heaviest 
METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. showers were on the 1&16, thunder gust,the others were 
Extract from the Meteorolugical Register, taken at the but only sprinkling. Although there were thunder gusts 
State Cupitol—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, & heavy showers in different parts of the country around 
py Winuiam Musorave, Librarian. us,few of cither visited Harrisburgh. This month was 44° 
AUGUST, '830. colder (meantime, ) than last July, and 1° warmer than 
—— TS ~— August 1829. The month generally, was hot and re- 
SVE/E/E/S]] g elie iad markably dry, the pasture entirely dried up, and but 
ui fs a z/slel| s > ~ Sly little after-swarth will be cut, there will, it is expected, 
¥ = Elelkla = ~ Fm ie @|@Q | bea failure of clover seed, as far as the drought has 
> | E S Ee & a £ = & Z | prevailed. 
% |S SelL{ei| s % % |e = = The difference, at the same time and same place, be- 
a |e ‘é g £ = = 4 |< /ie | — een what are called good thermometers points out 
S (2)e\5|F\2\| = = |= ise | the necessity of further improvement in the construc- 





= | tion and use of these instruments. In my next] will 
Thermometer. Barometer. | offer my opinion of what I think would be useful. 

Sunday | 1\72|70|74|74 §5|40/40/29.45|5 EE 

Monday | 2/64/78)72 7 40/40/34, 38\N | 


Tuesday | 3|68|74|73|71 34135142] 37 gE ©We have received “a catalogue” of the officers and 





























Wednesd| 4166176|74|72|'29.]00.48/48]5uU] 48/N W students of Jefferson College, in Canonsburg, and gath- 
Thursd’y} 5|64)8v|75|73 | - 35|61 = : er from a glance at the class list, that the institution is 
Frida 6|60|78)77|71 O170}6.5 7 ais soon f . 

olenhes 7162183/84176 62158155} s58lS Ww flourishing. The following is a statement: , 
Sunday 8I76 a 8] §0155160 55\S Ww Seniors, ee ereessonse Cee ee eet eeseeereees 37 
Monday | 9|65|76 72:71 601621621 G61IN a OreeeTe erie er ree Te ee samen 
‘Tuesday 10 65 75 74 71 60 58 58 58|IN ~ TOMOTESs ec ccccesecessccsevese eecsece 33 
Wednesd|11|60|74|74169 50142140 44|1S Ww | Freshmen, ... Ce eeeeeseeene ee 
Thursd’y |12168|78|70|72 3815U155| 47 Ww Preparatory. ....ccccccsccvcvcccccvece eae 
Friday =| 13}58)7/73)68 66]65|65| 65|N W Tota! 155 
Saturday }14|58/76°74!69 70/66/64) 66/N TI ‘ a RO Sap GP in id th 
Sunday  |15|7v|80|80|76 San 408 “We )  Seepmen ss tonnes fo 2 anes bey anes Seer 
Monday |16|73|78|75|75 44\4ul40| 41 w | price of boarding is from $1.124 to $1.50.—U. 8. Gaz. 
Tuesday |17/68|74/68/66 38/40!4u| 39 » &§& 

Wednesd| 18/57 |68|7U/65 60'66,70} 65|N At the late commencement in New-Haven, the de- 
Thursd’y|19}57 72/68 65| 75|78|8U| = 77|N gree of LL. D. was conferred on the Hon. Henry Barp- 
Friday |20}55,75)73|67 72|64/64| 66)N winx, ¢f Pittsburg, Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
Saturday |21|6u|75|75|70 66/64/64) 64/N United States, 

Sunday, |22/64/84/82/76 70\7U\67| 69|N omen 

Monday oe s 82/79 a o fe a ; SPRING GARDEN—CENSUS 1830. 
‘Tuesday |24\72)/86/75|77 UjO4 _ shite } 5,31 
Wednesd 25|64|7 4/6868) 6-|56|52| S6IN F Pe Galea 5 403 
Thursd’ y|26|55/70)70|65 a ae Do col’d males "192 
Friday = |27|58)77/78)71 50/50/50) 50)N Do do females 239 
Saturday |28|68/82|72/74 65}70|60} 67|N 

Sunday |29|61|83/78)74 72|65|56) (4)/S_ E 11,131 
Monday |30 79 73/09)72 | 3 afis8 34 I Included in the above statement are 289 aliens, two 
‘Tuesday |31|5/ 176|69|67 | GU,60;60) GIN deaf and dumb and 6.bind. 
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The extract we insert from the last number of the 


American Quarterly Review, is the only part of its con- 


tents which directly relates to Pennsylvania.As a domes- 
tic work itself,we might indeed—altogether consistently 
with the design of this paper—transfer to its columns any 
portion of the volume. 

The doctrine of the passage q uoted touching the in- 
justice of British criticisms, the difficulties which op- 
pose modern efforts at originality of conception, and 
the importance of our aiming at the establishment of a 
national literature, meets ourhearty concurrence. It 
must be confessed that there exists a deference for the 
sentiments of English critics on the subject of letters, 
equally surprising and injurious. Why any regard 
should prevail when the opinions expressed so fre- 
quently betray ignorance, spleen and prejudice, it is 
impossible to say, unless we seek the reason in that 
principle ofhuman nature which induces the child in- 
despite of severe unkindness and pitiable infirmity, to 
yenerate the parent that gave it existence. The colo- 
nists of this country transmitted to their posterity to- 
gether with their attachment to the parent government 
all their English preferences and predilections. The 
natural effect of this was obvious. A few years ago 
we hardly ventured to read a production of taste or 
genius until it had received the approbation of the 
cis-altantic reviewers. Animadversion was sure to be 
acquiesced in. Ifa few were willing to dispute the 
judgment of the censorship, there was no proper ve- 
hicle to give currency to their opinions. The cause, 
however, having now discontinued, the effect should 
remain no longer. P 

This pusillanimous submission to the partial and of. 


ten absurd dicta of a foreign tribunal is in miserable 


keeping with the tone of our political sentiments and 
the independence with which, on other subjects, we 
confessedly think and act. A contemptuous disregard of 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


| that England must partake of the high renown her of- 


[SEPTEMBER 


spring is acquiring? Whatever be the cause, we are 
held up, by turns, to the world as fit subjects for laugh- 


' 


ane derision and angry rebuke. Morals, manners, pe- 

culiarities-—all are made objects of misrepresentation 
; and censure—nothing escapes. It has been said that 
| certain medals and dull jests, provoking the indignation 
| of Louis 14th against the United Provinces, led to his 
| famous expedition,in 1672,which had nearly occasioned 
their ruin. The United States might long since have 
invaded the dominions of Britain for more dull jests 
than Louis had to complain of. 

Notto forget entirely, the subject with which we 
set out, it may be observed that the writer in the Ame- 
rican Quarterly, speaks of the dramatic pieces he re- 
views with good feeling but with proper qualification. 
The authors of the dramas noticed, are residents of this 
city. 





Our readers will find in our paper of this week the 
semi-annual Report of the Controllers of the public 
Schools for the first district of Pennsylvania. Wecom- 
mend it as an important document, to their perusal. 
The flourishing condition of these seminaries, as here 
exhibited, affords abundant reasons tor their retaining 
the public confidence. The testimony borne to their 
benign influence in diffusing intelligence and moral 
vigour among the interesting objects of their care, mnst 
be gratifying to the friends of educationandthe well 
wishers of our republican polity. Before projects are 
adopted at once extravagant and crude, it would be well 
to compare the merits of the proposed plan with those 

| of the prevailing system. The practical operation of 


the latter has been tried—its efficacy proved and known 


| --its competency to the accomplishment of the object 
for which it was designed, admitted. Changes not ren- 
| dered necessary by existing abuses, are alwaysto be 
deprecated. ‘The invitation to visit these schools so 
pressingly urged upon the public by the Controllers, 
show that nothing is apprehended from the strictest 
scrutiny into the mannerin which they have been ad- 


| 
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ministered. 

We are no enemies of novelty properly recommended. 
But in this state we mustwait the slow but sure operations 
of truth through the medium of enquiry and experiment. 
‘The Pennsylvania Society for the promotion of Public 
Schools’ has already accumulated many useful facts in 


what we know to be unjust, will achieve more than a 
crouching, ductile subserviency. It is of importance, 
we are aware, to our reputation on the continent, tbat 
the national mind of America should be fairly represent- 
ed in England. The language we speak being the 
common inheritance of both nations, the English are 
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presumed to be the best judges of our latent defects. — 
The sentiments they may choose to espouse are there- 
fore often adopted with little examination. Our intel- 
lectual fame must necessarily be influenced by their 
opinions. But sensibility on the subjectis only intro- 
ductive of greater injustice. Witness the insults upon 
Washington Irving in a recent number of the Edinburg 


relation to tle state ofcur private seminaries, the effects 
of the present provision for the education of the indi- 
gent, and the wants of the community in d fferent parts 
of the state. In the patriotism and talents of the society 
of which Mr. Roberts Vaux so deservedly distinguished 
for his efforts in this neble cause, is President, the pub. 
lic have every reason to confide. As its object is to pro- 
mote the cause of education we may hope that, in due 


Riview. The truth is, a settled determination is appa- 


parent to falsify and revile without stint or palliation.— time, a plan will be matured and submitted to the legis- 


: : lature. 
Why acondemnation so fierce and universal? Why | ————______ ee 
. ° . co Printed every SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F 
whic onounced ?— ) : , 
the acrimony and heat with which it is pron GEDDES, No. 59 Locust Street. Philadelphia; where, and at 
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Doesit arise from a jealousy too strong for concealment, 
too rancorous to be propitiated but by detraction’— 
Does the conviction of rising and superior merit so em- 
bitter reflection, as to prevent the consolatory thought 


the PUBLICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, second 
door back of the Post Office, (back room) subseriptions will be 
thankfully received, Price FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable 
annually by subseribers residing in or near the city, or where 
there is an agent. Other subscribers pay in advance, 
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